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Ir gives us real pleasure to be 
able to gratify our readers, this 
month, with the portrait of a gen- 
tleman who has conferred such high 
honour, not only on his own pro- 
fession, but upon the sister art. 
Mr. Shee is the only living artist we 
are acquainted with, either person- 
ally or by report, who has laid down 
the palette and the pencil, and ven- 
tured, with unpractised but daring 
wing, into the sublimer regions of 
poetry. Indeed if any thing were 
necessary to shew that painting is 
not a mere mechanical art, and that 
excellence in it can result only from 
capacities and mental energies of the 
highest order, Mr. Shee’s poetical 
works, undertaken and completed 
in the midst of his professional pur- 
suits,—pursuits that would appear 
to have little, in common with the 
glowing raptures and instant deter- 
minations of the inspired muse,— 
would be sufficient to prove both. 
Though the eye of the painter is 
generally confined to a line or a 
point, his mind is almost continually 
wandering through the imaginative 
world, through the beautiful, the 
picturesque, and the sublime of 
nature ; and how easy is the transi- 
tion to the world of feeling and pas- 
sion, that world in which the poet 
chiefly delights to reve], and in 


which he exercises the most absolute 
dominion over the human heart. 

Of Mr. Shee’s poetical merits we 
shall immediately speak ; but it is 
proper we should first introduce him 
to our readers, and let them know 
who he is, for it is difficult to give 
interest to abstract virtue, or to 
works of the highest merit, if their 
author be unknown. We first wish 
to know the man, and afterwards 
the poet. This, perhaps, is a de- 
lusion in human nature, as it may 
be thought that we cannot be ac- 
quainted with any man through his 
works, neither the warrior nor the 
poteapenes to his alet de cham- 
bre what he appears to the world; 
but whether it be delusion or not, it 
is one to which philosophers them- 
selves are obliged to aaah, It is 
idle to quarrel with delusions found- 
ed in the original nature of man; 
nor are they, perhaps, always so 
delusive as sles appear to be. The 
delusion, no doubt, is frequently to 
be found in the fine spun theories of 
the philosopher, not in the common 
sense and common feeling of man- 
kind. 

We find, from a memoirin Messrs. 
Cadell and Davis's ** Collection of 
Portraits of Eminent Public Charac- 
ters,”’ that 

** Martin Archer Shee, Esq. R.A. 
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Though the eye of the painter is 
generally confined to a line or a 
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tion to the world of feeling and pas- 
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which he exercises the most absolute 
dominion over the human heart. 

Of Mr. Shee’s poetical merits we 
shall immediately speak; but it is 
proper we should first introduce him 
to our readers, and let them know 
who he is, for it is difficult to give 
interest to abstract virtue, or to 
works of the highest merit, if their 
author be unknown. We first wish 
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kind. 
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is descended from an old and re- 
spectable Irish family, long settled 
in Connaught, the western province 
of the sister kingdom. 

‘* His, father, the youngest of four 
brothers, entered into business as a 
merchant in Dublin, where the sub- 
ject of this memoir was born, on the 
23d of December, 1770. 

‘“* He early discovered a strong in- 
clination for the fine arts, and at 
twelve years of age, obtained the 
three first medals, for drawings of 
figure, landscape, and flowers, in 
the Dublin Society’s Academy. In 
1787, he had the honour of receiving 
from the Dublin Society, a silver 
palette, with an inscription expres- 
sive of the approbation of that pa- 
triotic body. 

‘* In the pursuit of his stadies as 
an artist. he came to England in 
1788, and was introduced to the 
notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by 
the late Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke. 

“Mr. Shee first exhibited with 
the Royal Academy in the year 
-1790. He was elected an associate 
of that institution, in 1798, and in 
‘the year 1800 was honoured by the 
diploma of Royal Academician. 

“With his attachment to the 
arts, Mr. Shee has combined a leve 
of literature; and conceiving the 
period favourable for an appeal to 
‘the public on the subject of the pur- 
suits of taste, he, in 1805, publish- 
ed the first part of a poem, the com- 
position of which had been for some 
time the amusement of his leisure 
hours, under the title of “ Rhymes 
on Art, or the Remonstrance of a 
Painter.”’ 

‘in 1809, he published the three 
remaining parts, under the title of 
* Elements of Art.” in 1810, at 
the request of one of the Directors 
of the British Institution, who wish- 
ed him to communicate his ideas on 
the subject, he published “ a Letter 
to the ieckbend and Directors of the 
British Institution,” wmeluding a 
plan for the encouragement of histo- 
rica] painting. 

“© Qn the occasion of the magni- 
ficient exhibition of the works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, at the British 
Gallery, he, in 1813, published the 
Commemoration of Reynolds, and 
other poems, with notes, and a 
dedication, by permission, to his 
Royal Highness, the Prince Regent.” 
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To this brief view of Mr. Shee’s 
professional and poetical career, 
we add the following, particulars 
which we can vouch as authentic. 

Mr. Shee acquired the first rndi- 
ments of design under the late Mr. 
Francis Robert West, a very emi- 
nent draughtsman, and distinguished 
teacher in the Metropolis of the 
sister country. He afterwards be- 
came a student in the academy of 
the Dublin Society, where he ob- 
tained the medals already spoken of. 
He was honoured with these early 
pledges of his unfolding genius, at 
the same age in which Pope wrote 
his ** Ode on Solitude,” but it must 
be confessed that there is nothing in 
this ode that renders the age at 
which it was written, worth remem- 
bering. Itis a mere string of moral 
reflections without a single image, 
sentiment, or association of a poetic 
character. Indeed it is sufficient to 
prove, that though Pope 


“ Lisped in numbers for the numbers 
came,” 


he was far from lisping in poetry ; 
and it appears to us no sitll peed 
that if Pope had directed his mind, 
at an early period, to philosophical 
pursuits, he would not have less 
excelled in them than in poetry; or, 
if we were to express ourselves 
aright, perhaps what appears to us 
is, that neither he nor any other 
person was born a poet, and that 
the celebrated expression poeta nas- 
citur non fit, is more popular than 
true, although Pope himself seemed 
to think differently. Without na- 
tural abilities, it is trae, no appli- 
cation of mind can lead to eminence 
in any art or pursuit, but where 
these natural abilities exist, they 
are not exclusively formed to excel 
in one particular art. Indeed, the 
subject of the present memoir ap- 
pears to us one of the strongest 
ages of this assertion, for though 
ie first distinguished himself in 
painting, and that too at so early an 
age, that we could hardly think him 
capable of estranging his affections 
for a moment to a different art; and 
though it must also be admitted, 
that his poetry is not finished with 
that delicate hand and exquisite 
touch that characterize his paintings, 
there are still thickly scattered 
through his “ Elements of Att,” 
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sufficient evidence that he was not 
less capable of excelling in the high- 
er walks of poetry; not less de- 
lighted in being permitted to linger 
around the sequestered shades and 
flowery haunts of Parnassus, than 
in stealing from nature her finest 
aspects, and giving palpable exist- 
ence to those less obvious, more de- 
licate, and more retiring features of 
nature, which withdraw themselves 
from the gaze of vulgar perception, 
and disclose their charms to the 
gifted eye of genius alone. But of 
this more hereafter. 

Having availed himself of all the 
means of improvement which the 
state of the Arts in Ireland, and the 
facilities afforded him by the Aca- 
demy, would allow, and they were as 
extensive as their materials could af- 
ford; Mr Sheedetermined to proceed 
to London to complete his studies, but 
the approbation bestowed on some 
small portraits in Crayons, which 
he had executed previous to his in- 
tended departure, and the opportu- 
nities of occupation which conse- 
quently opened to him in this line, 
induced him to remain two years 
longer in Dublin, where, at the age 
of sixteen, he became a professional 
artist, and obtained the most dis- 
tinguished practice in that city. 
His desire for improvement, how 
ever, and his wisb to become 
an oil painter, soon induced him 
to relinquish all the pecuniary 
advantages which a further resi- 
dence in Ireland held out,—and ac- 
cordingly declining all farther com- 
missions there, he quitted his native 
country, and arrived in London in 
June, 1778. Some time after his 
arrival, he was personally intro- 
duced to the notice of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by the late Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke, and was by that 
great artist, introduced as a student 
of the Royal Academy, where he 
studied with unwearied diligence for 
some years. Mr.S. first exhibited 
with dhe Royal Academy in the year 
1790, and immediately obtained 
not only notice but employment. 
He has ever since been a regular 
contributor to our annual display 
of art, and whatever he has done in 
his profession, has resulted from the 
public exhibition of his works. On 
the retirement of the late Mr. Rom- 
ney, the Artist, in the year 1799, 
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Mr. Shee succeeded to his establish- 
ment in Cavendish-square, where he 
continues to reside. In the year 
1802, he visited Paris, to see the 
collection of Art then exhibited in 
the Louvre, and while in that city, 
had an opportunity, through the pe- 
liteness of some members of the 
French Institution, of being intro- 
duced to the then Chief Consul, 
Buonaparte, on a very interesting, 
public occasion; when the Commit- 
tee of that celebrated Society made 
their public report to the Chief Con- 
sul of the state of the Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, in the 
Republic. Mr. Shee has likewise 
received honorary diplomas from the 
American Academies of Philadel- 
phia and New York. 

Mr. Shee is one of those few who 
owe no part of their fame to indi- 
vidual patronage : he trusted to his 
own unaided merits, and he found 
that however bright were the pros- 
pects of success w hich he anticipated 
in the ardour and temerity of youth, 
those which he realized were still 
brighter and happier. This must 
be a peculiarly pleasing reflection 
to a man who breathes that spirit of 
independance which glows through 
every page of his ‘*Elements of 
Art;” and who burns with such in- 
dignant ardour, while he advocates 
the rights of neglected genius. He 
is indebted to himself alone for the 
eminence which he has obtained, 
and the independence which he has 
realized in his profession. While 
his country then has to boast of 
having produced a Shee,—a man 
who united all the combined charms 
of poetry and painting, he himself, 
has nothing to boast of, that reflects 
credit on his countrymen. If it 
depended upon them, he would be 
unknown in the world of science 
and art, and in saying so, we say it 
with regret. Of ‘all nations, Irish- 
men are the most fearful of confer- 
ring honour on each other, individu- 
ally. However much they are looked 
down upon by other nations, the 
look down apon each other still 
more. An Irish lording thinks it 
want of taste to acknowledge, or 
even to perceive any merit in his 
own countrymen. When we say his 
own countrymen, we use the word 
in the ordinary phrase, or as it 
would be used in this country ; but 
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we are well aware that an Irish no- 
bleman either forgets that he is 
Irish, or at least imposes so far upon 
his own understanding, as to believe 
that the natives of the country are 
no countrymen of his. To him 
who is swayed by the dictates of 
common sense, this species of delu- 
sion would appear impossible; but 
to him who is acquainted with the 
— of whom we speak, it is well 
cnown to be a fact. Alexander the 
Great believed himself to be a God, 
and every Irish nobleman believes 
himself to be a prince at least, if he 
be no better; and has the additional 
satisfaction of believing himself no 
Irishman. In fact, an Irish noble- 
man thinks he possesses 


« The front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and 
command, 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form indeed 

Where every God did seem to set his 
seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man :” 


but he can never imagine for a 
moment, that this highly favoured 
man is a mere Irishman. Hence 
Ireland never produced a man of 
talent that was not obliged to trans- 
port it to some other country, and 
to extend that intelligence to others, 
which would have multiplied the 
rays, and increased the radiance of 
science and mental illumination in 
his native land. Had this illumina- 
tion taken place, these self-created 
Gods would not blush to avow the 
country to which they belong. 

As an artist, Mr. Shee’s merits 
are already well known to all 
who delight in the productions of 
taste, and are connoisseurs in paint- 
ing. Asa poet, perhaps, he is not 
so well known, because the subject 
of which he treats is interesting 
only to the lovers of the arts: to 
the rest of mankind, its principles 
are not only void of interest, but 
absolutely unintelligible. Indeed 
it would seem from its didactic and 
preceptive nature, incapable of the 
higher beauties of poetry, and this 
opinion seems to be strengthened by 
the motto which Mr. Shee prefixes to 
his ‘* Elements of Art.” 


“Ornari precepta 
doceri,” 


negent contenta, 
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But it is still certain that Mr. 
Shee himself proves the contrary to 
be the fact, for he frequently clothes 
his precepts in the richest robes of 
poetic imagery. It is, however, an 
imagery that is always just because 
never idly introduced. It never 
forms any part of his subject, so 
that it always appears the mere 
dress of a body, which it merely 
ornaments, but never conceals from 
view. Mr. Shee belongs not there- 
fore to our modern schools of poetry, 
which are conversant with the imagi- 
native world alone: with themimage- 
ry is not only ornament, but the 
thing ornamented ;—it is both sub- 
stance and shadow. Hence it may 
properly be called ** Much ado about 
nothing,” and accordingly has nei- 
ther strength, nerve, or energy. 
Poetic imagery soon palls upon the 
sense when unaccompanied by any 
thing of a more substantial nature; 
but whenever it is used to embellish 
our views of “the naked nature, 
and the living grace,” and permits 
this naked nature to be seen through 
it, it gratifies at once both the 
senses and imagination, and imparts 
the highest charms and graces of 
which poetry is capable. Without 
this ** naked nature,’’ however, this 
ground work of poetry, all imagery is 
not only uninteresting, but childish 
and impertinent, and hence we have, 
in general, from our modern schools, 
only sing-songs, about nothing. 
= traces are to be found in them 
Oo 


“ The varying verse, the full resound- 
ing line, 
The long majestic march, and energ 
divine,” 

that characterized the school of 
Pope and Dryden. To the former 
of these, we would compare Mr. 
Campbell, so far as we can form our 
views of his poetic character from 
his ‘Pleasures of Hope,’”’—to the 
latter we would compare Mr. Shee. 
He wants the exquisite finish of 
Pope, but possesses all the strength, 
energy, and variety of Dryden. 
Like him he is irregular, bold, im- 
petuous, ‘yielding instinctively and 
unconsciously to all the influences 
and impulses of passion, and this 
too, in a subject which appeals only 
to the more delicate perceptions and 
finer feelings of our nature. The, 
works of art require taste, judgment 
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and experience, to perceive their 
beauties ; and what depends on the 
exercise of these faculties, seldom 
prompts to enthusiasm, or gives 
impulse to the energies of inspired 
genius. Indeed it would be idle to 
expect “such enthusiasm in such a 
subject, from any other than Mr. 
Shee himself. It was a subject or 
an art, to which he had devoted 
himself, and consequently a subject 
that associated with the recollections 
of hisearliest years. These recol- 
lections are the purest and brightest 
—the most inspiring, captivating, 
and seductive, that float in light 
visions round the poet’s head. No 
wonder then that Mr. Shee has 
divested his **‘ Elements of Art,” of 
all appearance of being a didactic 
oem. He instructs without seem- 
ing to do so: we are imbibing pre- 
cepts that are soon to form our 
taste, and to regulate our judgment, 
while we imagine that we are revel- 
ling in the brightest worlds of fic- 
tion, reposing amid the wildest re- 
treats of imagination, or twining 
the wreaths of fancy round the 
syren bowers of the seductive muse. 
This, indeed, is more than any reader 
of judgment could promise himself 
from such a subject as the * Ele- 
ments of Art;” but the most stub- 


*< Now throned at Elis first, the Olympic sire 
Appear’d sublime, amidst the immortal quire ; 
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born elements clothe themselves in 
light, softness, and beauty, when 
touched by the fairy finger of the 
bright eyed muse. It must, however, 
be confessed, that those poets who 
have had the art of rendering didac- 
tic subjects poetical, and impregna- 
ting them at the same time with all 
the fire and enthusiasm of genius, 
are few—very few in number. Sv 
far as regards poetical expression 
in subjects of this nature, Virgil 
has, undoubtedly excelled all men 
in his Georgics: Pope, perhaps, 
comes next to him; but Shee cer- 
tainly leaves both far behind him in 
fire and energy. His description of 
the celebrated statues of the Pagan 
divinities ; of the Olympic Jupiter of 
Phidias, at Elis ; his Minerva, at 
Athens; the Venus de Medici, the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Hercules Far- 
nese, and others, are sketched with 
such a pencil of light and fire, that 
we have some difhculty in conceiv- 
ing how a person who laughs at 
the Pagan creed and its imaginary 
deities, could feel such enthusiasm 
in such a theme. An extract, how- 
ever, from the second canto of the 
‘“* Elements of Art,” in which this 
description occurs, will speak more 
than volumes of criticism. 


Pride of the Pagan hest! the form divine 
Betray’d Omnipotence in every line: 

With such an awful brow he bore command, 
And grasp’d the golden sceptre in his hand, 
That e’en celestials might his frown have fear’d, 
Confess’d their sovereign ruler, and revered. 


** Now Pallas too, received her second birth, 
And Phidias’ offspring rivall’d Jove’s on earth ; 
Presiding Wisdom on her brow express’d 
The flame divine that glow’d within her breast ; 
While grace and majesty in every part, 
Proclaim’d the bright divinity of Art 
But now those ancient glories shine no more, 
And Fame records them only to deplore: 

Yet rich in what remains, our humbler days, 
Condemn’d to copy, and content to praise; 
Behold the wealth by wondering ages shared, 
And grateful triumph in what Time has spared. 


“ Lo? first, where dazzling fair, as poets feign 
The sea-born Goddess blushing from the main, 
When ravish’d Ocean saw the vision rise, 

Stole his last kiss, and gave her to the skies, 
SLove’s Queen appears ; all hearts her sway confess, 


And powerfu] monarchs plunder, to possess ; 
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The vulgar trophies of the sword despise, 
And claim a triumph for their Parian prize. 
Unrivall’d Form! beyond Gircassia’s boast ! 
Or yet the brighter Fair of Albion’s coast! 
To thee the Bard, as erst on Ida’s hill 

Like Paris, would present the apple still; 
His partial] eye tho’ Painting’s glories warm, 
And jealous Nature take Olynthia’s form. 


‘“* With modest mien the sov’reign Beauty stands, 
And seeks to shun the homage she commands, 
Averts her face with such a timid air, 

The marble seems to burn in blushes there ; 
Ww hile grace and ease in every limb unfold, 
Phe Paphian fair that fired the world of old. 

“* Each charm divine that Nature’s stores supply, 
To fire the Poet’s thought or Painter’s eye ; 
Whate’er of Love’s elysium Fancy views, 

Or Heaven unfolds in vision to the Muse, 

The curious Artist caught, with care combined, 
Fix’d as he found, and as he wrought refined, 

Till rapt, the wave’s proud offspring he outvies, 
And bids a rival from the rock arise. 

When Nature, watchful of the process, view’d 

A form so lovely, from a mass so rude ; 

When, in the wond’rous work, she saw her own, 
By Art outdone, and e’en excell’d in stone, 
Amazed, she paused—confess’d the con¢ uering fair, 
Set her bright seal, and stamp’d perfection there. 
Yet, while we view those beauties which might move 
Immortal breasts, and warm a world to love, 

No coarse emotions rise, no vulgar fires, 

Profane the sacred passion she inspires ; 

Each sense refined to rapture as we gaze, 

Like heav’ns pure angels, finds its bliss in praise, 


*¢ But see! where Taste extends her brightest crown, 
Unclaim’d amid the contests of renown! 
Lost, in the darkest night of time, his name! 
By envious fate, defrauded of his fame, 
The hand divine! to whose high pow’rs we owe 
The noblest image of a God below! 
Bright as on Pindus, crown’d by all the Nine, 
Behold Apollo! Pythian victor shine! 
With holy zeal, in Delphic splendour placed, 
And still revered—an oracle of Taste! 
He owns full tribute to his godhead given, 
And finds on earth the homage feign’d in heav’n. 
Not with more awful grace, as sung of yore, 
That God himself his golden quiver bore ; 
When, o’er the Grecian host, in shafts of fire, 
He pour’d swift vengeance at his priest’s desire ; 
Erect his mien, with ease, the silver bow 
Has just let fly its terrors on the foe ; 
While, with triumphant step, and eager eye, 
He forward moves to see the monster die. 
Majestic rising from its ample base, 
The polish’d neck uniting strength and grace, 
Bears the bright head aloft, and seems to shine, 
The column of a capital divine! 
In each light limb elastic vigour proves, 
A power immortal, and ia marble moves; 
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A form divine, to heav’n’s proportions just! 

In grandeur graceful, as in grace august! 

By Taste restored, on some celestial plan, 

Drawn from the great original of man: 

A cast recover’d of that mould divine, 

That stamp’d heaven’s image strong in every line, 
When first as earth received him and revered, 
The “ paragon of animals” appear’d! 


“ Great shade of Genius! still decreed to raise 
Our pride and wonder, yet elude our praise! 
Say, from the skies, where’er by Phidias placed, 
Thou takest high station ’mongst the sons of Taste, 
While seraphs round, celestial wreaths bestow, 
And hymn above thy name, unknown below; 
Say, de 
Behold on earth the triumph of thy powers ? 
Thy toil enshrined in Glory’s temple view, 
Through every age the idol of Virta ? 
How oft! as o’er the waste of ages cast, 
The light of learning seem’d to shew the past! 
Has pious zeal exploring sought to raise 
Thy reverend image to our mental gaze ; 
To rescue from oblivion’s tide thy name, 
And stamp it radiant on the rolls of Fame ; 
But vain the search, thou like a God dost shine, 
On earth unknown, but in thy work divine. 


** Nor less in characters of mortal mould, 
The powers of Greece transcendent we behold ; 
The sage’s, patriot’s forms, attest her skill, 
And all her godlike heroes triumph still. 

See! on his club reclined, Alcides stand! 
Holding the Hesperian plunder in his hand ; 
While slow relaxing, each charged muscle shews 
A strength divine subsiding to repose. 

Whate’er of wond’rous might in mortal frame, 
Remotest legends have transferr’d to Fame, 

The god-like shape surpasses, and appears, 

With Atlas, worthy to sustain the spheres : 

Or, cope with him, in holy writ renown’d, 

Who shook the towers of Gaza to the ground. 


“© What wonders still the stores of Greece display ! 
What crowding deities demand the lay! 
What forms of mythologic glory rise, 
To justify the pride of Pagan skies! 
In every attribute of Beauty glow, 
And grace the elysium of Virta below! 
Bat vain the task! beyond the Muse’s boast! 
To trace Art’s triumphs through the heathen host, 
Or, mark what varied traits, in every line, 
Discriminate their qualities divine. 
As when disaster’d on Norwegia’s strand 
The wreck of some proud galley floats to land, 
The rude inhabitants with rapture save 
Each shatter’d fragment wafted on the wave, 
And think, while grateful for the wealth supplied, 
What better stores lie buried in the tide. 
Thus, from the wreck of years, a sacred prize ! 
The rich remains of ancient Art arise; 
Eur. Mag. O 


ost thou, pleased, from heaven’s immortal bowers, 
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And while in wonder rapt, our ruder age, 

The trophies of the Grecian werld engage, 

We judge what splendours must her prime have graced, 
When these’are but the fragments of her Taste.”’ 


* Touch gently as thou fliest, O Time! with care 
Approach those precious relics—prize and spare. 
Long as thy course hath been, since first began 
The reign of Nature, and the race of man ; 

Say, through the world’s wide circuit, say, if aught 
E’er charm'd thine eye, to such perfection wrought! 
And thou, blind Chance! eventful power ! whose sway, 
Disordering life, sublunar things obey; 

Thee too, the Muse, could aught of pray’r revoke 

Thy random mae. et stay thy sudden stroke, 

Would pray forbear, nor with rude hand deface 
Whatages can’t supply, nor Art replace.” 


“ Hail, awful shade! that o’er the mouldering urn 
Of thy departed greatness lovest to mourn ; 
Deploring deep the waste where, once unfurl’d, 
Thy ensigns glitter’d o’era wond’ring world. 
Spirit of ancient Greece! whose form sublime, 
Gigantic striding, walks the waves of Time; 
Whose voice from out the tomb of ages came, 
And fired mankind to freedom and to fame ; 
Beneath thy sway how life’s pure frame aspired ! 
How Genius kindled, and how Glory fired! 
How Taste, refining sense—exalting soul, 
Enfranchised mind from passion’s course control! 
Aroused to deeds, by heav'n and earth revered, 
While all the majesty of man appear’d. 

How vast our debt to thee, immortal Pow’r! 
Our widow’d world subsists but on thy dower ; 
Like Caria’s queen, our relict ages raise 

But monumental trophies to thy praise! 

Lo! from the ashes of thy arts arise, 

Those phenix fires that glitter in our skies ; 
Thy sun, long set, still lends a twilight ray, 
That cheers our colder clime, and darker day ; 
Exhales high feelings from our glowing hearts, 
Inflames our Genius and refines our Arts : 
Still at thy shrine, the hero’s vows aspire, 
The patriot kindles there the purest fire ; 

Thy virtues still applauding ages crown 

And rest on thy foundations their renown ! 
Beneath the mighty ruins of thy name, 

We build our humbler edifice of Fame, 

Collect each shatter’d part, each shining stone 
Of thy magnificence, by Time o’erthrown, 
Arrange the rich materials, rapt, amazed, 
And wonder at’the palace we have raised!’ 


But if Mr. Shee be carried away by the enthusiasm of his feelings when 
the ancient works of art become the subject of his pen, he is still more so 
when he calls our attention to the ancient authors decimishven. We cannot 
forbear quoting from his description of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Rubens, whom he denominates the “ Triumvirate of art.” 


** Though purest forms from ancient Greece we trace, 
And in her Sculpture find the school of grace, 
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No trophies of her Pencil’s power remain, 

To prove in picture her coequal reign ; 

Else might the Muse her graphic triumphs own, 
And vanquish’d Raphael abdicate the throne ; 
But now no more Compaspe’s graces prove 
Apelles’ skill, and justify his love ; 

No more display’d in Helen’s form divine, 

By Zeuxis nak assembled beauties shine ; 

Nor longer his protective genius glows, 

Who turn’d the fury of his country’s foes, 

When Rhodes, rejoicing in her rescued towers, 
Beheld her best palladium in his powers. 

Old Time, still partial to Ausonia’s claim, 
Suppress’d those ancient rivals of her Fame, 
Fame on her brows the wreath of painting placed, 
And what she lost in empire gave in Taste. 


‘** Behold, sublimed to those high spheres of Art, 
Where Fancy sways, and Passion strikes the heart ; 
Where Taste and Truth according functions fill, 
And moral dignifies mimetic skill, 

Rome’s graphic sons superior palms demand, 
And climes consenting crown the immortal band. 


‘** Swift as the comet cleaves th’ etherial way, 
As bright his lustre, and as brief his day, 
Urbino rising to the raptured eye, 
Appear’d, and blaz’d, and vanish’d from the sky. 
Monarch of Art! in whose august domains, 
Colleagued with Genius, soundest Judgment reigus ; 
Simplicity prevails without pretence, 
And Fancy sports within the bounds of Sense. 
By Nature’s fend with liberal bounty graced, 
And proudly fashion’d for the throne of Taste, 
Before his age he sprang to painting's prime, 
And forced his tardy fruits from ripening Time. 
"T'was his to choose the nobler end of Art, 
And charm the eye subservient to the heart ; 
To strike the chords of sentiment—to trace 
The form of dignity—the flow of grace ; 
The Passions protean empire to control, 
And wield expression’s sceptre o’er the soul. 
Whate’er of life he touch’d, of youth or age, 
The pious Saint, or philosophic Sage, 
Whether, impressive in the bold design, 
The rapt Apostle pour the word divine ; 
Or bright, on Tabor’s summit, to the skies, 
The God, in full transhgured glory, rise ; 
Whate’er the cast of character, his hand 
Has all the moulds of Genius at command, 
To Nature true, can each strong trait impart, 
And stamp with Taste the sterling ore of Art. 


* Next Buonaroti, rich in rival fame, 


To crown whose brows, three Arts contending claim ; 


Majestic Genius! from whose daring hand 

Springs all that’s great in thought, or action grand, 
Whate’er can awe the soul on sacred plan, 
Or strike stupendous in the powers of sien : 

In forms emaciate cramp’d, before his day, 

The meagre muscle scarce appear’d to play, 

The story’s strength, the enervate action marr’d, 
Man seem’d a sapless statue, stiff, and hard, 
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But torpid while the plastic lumber lay, 

Prometheus like, he fired the lifeless clay, 

Bade every limb enlarge—each breast expand, 

And pour’d a race of giants from his hand. 

Behold him, still as Genius prompts, impart 

A bolder grace to each subservient Art, 

While now the powers of Phidias he displays, 

Now leaves Palladio but the second praise, 

Whether he rears the Prophet’s form on high, 

Or hangs the dome enormous in the sky, 

On painting’s proudest pinion soars sublime, 

Scales heav'n itself, and scorns the bounds of Time ; 
Through all his toils, triumphant vigour swells, 
And grandeur in impressive glory dwells. 

His fiery soul beyend this sphere of things, 

To man’s more awful scene hereafter springs ; 

With fearless hand unfolds the final state, 

That closes the catastrophe of Fate; 

Displays the pangs of guilt to vengeance hurl’d, 
While heav’n’s just sentence shakes the shudd’ring world. 


But lo! from climes less genial, where the Muse, 
With pride her Belgic trophies still reviews ; 
Rubens with spoils enrich’d—with honours graced, 
Completes the great triumvirate of Taste ; 

High waves the proud Competition’s flag unfurl’d, 
And claims to share the homage of the world. 
The powers of painting in his praise combine, 
And wreaths unfading round fis temples twine ; 


For him, Invention opens all her springs, 


And Fancy wafts him on her wildest wings ; 

Her magic hand light Execution lends, 

And Colotstng her rich, tissued robe extends. 
Whether, to heav’n devote, his skill divine, 
Adorns, with sacred themes, the hallow’d shrine; 
Or learn’d in Allegory’s mystic maze, 

The acts of Kings and Heroes he displays ; 
Whether, with nymphs and satyrs lured to rove, 
He frolics, wild, in Pan’s laugh-echoing grove ; 
The landscape spreads with light, luxuriant grace, 
Or hunts in sylvan scenes, the savage race ; 
Whatever shape the graphic Proteus wears, 

The full magnificence of Art appears ; 

All that the head can plan, or head perform, 
Delight in theory, or in practice charm. 

Yet Genius, oft unequal found, by turns, 

Now blazes fierce, and now as feebly burns ; 

In Rubens’ course we trace each wide extreme, 
Its dazzling lustre, and its doubtful gleam : 

But though, like Avon’s bard, his orb displays 
Some dacles parts amid the general blaze, 
Struck by his splendours, each rapt eye admires, 
For while we see his spots, we feel his fires. 


** As petty chiefs fall prostrate, and obey, 
While monarchs move their strength in proud array ; 
But when the pomp is past, the peril o’er, 
Rebel against the rod they kiss’d before : 
So, cavilling tribes who roam the graphic waste, 
Scarce rescued from the savage state of Taste. 
Assail the rights of Rubens, grudge his praise, 
And talk high treason ’gainst the state he sways ; 
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But, when triumphant crown’d in every part, 

He moves in some vast enterprize of Art, 

His lawful claims, licentious critics own ;. 

And wondering painters bend before his throne.” 


It is said that all extremes meet, 
and if we mistake not, there is no 
writer who evinces the truth of the 
assertion more clearly than Mr. Shee. 
He is continually warning the artist 
against extremes, continually call- 
ing his attention to that happy me- 
dium in which excellence consists, 
and yet he is continually carried 
away by an enthusiasm, over which 
he seems to have no controul. The 
critic will naturally ask, what is to 
excite this enthusiasm? What is 
there in the profession of an artist 
to raise those energies, and awaken 


that fire without which we can never 
feel ? 


“ Ce feu, cette devine flamme, 
“ L’esprit de notre esprit, et l’ame de 
notre ame,” 


which is the soul of genius, and the 
genius of enthusiasm. We reply 
that, so far as we can form an opi- 
nion of Mr. Shee’s mind from his 
poetical works, his enthusiasm seems 
to arise principally from an ardent 
attachment to truth and nature. Of 


both,. he. seems to be a zealous wor- 
shipper, wherever he meets them ; 
and sacrifices to his devotion all his 
natural and acquired prejudices. 
He may be attached to a party, but 
the moment they depart from nature, 
he departs from them. He loves 
liberty and independence, but he 
despises the man who, under the 
mask of freedom, dares whatever 
virtue dares not do; or, in other 
words, who dares do more than may 
become a man. Hence it is, that 
though he has communicated a 
warmth and vigour to his diction. 
which nothing but the glow of en- 
thusiasm can alone inspire, his 
attachment to truth and nature, not 
only prevents him from running 
into -_ vicious extreme, but 
prompts him to hold up to deserved 
infamy even those who belong to 
his favourite party, when they ad- 
vance one step beyond the bounds 
within which virtue and rational 
liberty cireumscribe their career. 
Of this we have a beautiful instance 
in the following passage :— 


** Poured from your hand, let ancient story flow, 
And Brutus breathing on your canvass glow ; 

Not he who stained, with Cesar’s blood his fame, 
And in the assassin sunk the patriot’s name ; 

But chaste Lucretia’s bold avenger he, 

Who fired by friendship—burning to be free, 

High rais’d the reeking point—to heav’n address’d, 
Warm from the wound in outrag’d beauty’s breast ; 
In bursting rage his smoother’d soul betray’d, 

And damn'd proud Tarquin to the intemal shade: 


Had we something of this ster- 
ling stamp from the pen of Lord 
Byron, with how much greater in- 
terest should we peruse it, than the 
sickly and effeminate witticisms that 
characterize his Don Juan, and vain- 
ly seek to excite our risible faculties. 
Perhaps we cannot be always sufhi- 
ciently grave to avoid smiling, but 
then we smile not at the poignancy 
of the wit, for the wit of Don Juan 
compared to Hudibras or Gil Blas, 
is like grin, or grimace compared to 
heart rending laughter; but we 
smile at the low condition to which 
the noble bard has reduced himself 
in acting the clown, or at least at- 


tempting to act it, when he could ap- 
ply his genius to higher purposes, 
by addressing the nobler faculties of 
our nature, and present us with 
scenes fitted to call forth those emo- 
tions and passions which exalt our 
nature ;—which we glory to avow, 
and which instead of degrading and 
ranking us with the monkey race, 
awaken all the dormant principles 
of greatness and of virtue which 
lurk within us, which in some men 
are more dormant than in others, 
but which in the generality of man- 
kind require only the proper im- 
ulse to awaken them into flame. 
Ve cannot read a page of Mr. Shee’s 
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‘** Elements of Art,” withont feeling 
this ennobling impulse: we cannot 
read a line in oe Byron, without 
feeling ourselves degraded. Mr. 
Shee addresses himself to minds 
who feel they have worth and vir- 
tue, who feel there is something 
gteat and noble in human nature, 
and who will not suffer themselves 
to be identified with the monkey 
tribe: Lord Byron addresses him- 
self to the upper gallery—to that 
noisy, bustling mob, who are as 
much acquainted with exalted feel- 
ing, as a cow is with a holiday. 
But let him enjoy the low triumph 
of which alone he seems ambitious: 
let him believe that unsophisticated 
nature and unsophisticated taste are 
to be found among butchers and the 
rabble alone; we envy him not the 
highest height, or, perhaps we should 
rather say, the lowest depths which 
he can reach in his reptile ambition ; 
we have introduced him merely to 
shew the strong contrast, or 
rather the direct opposition that ex- 
ists between sualeeds feeling (which 
necessarily implies not only the love 
of truth and nature, but the love of 


virtue), and that wreck of genius and 
of principle which, descending from 
the threne on which nature had 


a it, feels no higher am- 
ition than that of scraping and 
strutting before the lowest and 
basest of the base and low. 

Perhaps it may be thought that 
Lord Byron is carried away by an 
impetuous impulse over which he 
can exercise no controul, while Mr. 
Shee is guided by the dictates of 
reason; but whoever thinks so at- 
tributes qualities to human nature 
of which it is incapable. No man 
ever was swayed by mental or sen- 
timental passion, or precipitately 
urged forward by the impulse of re- 
fined feeling who was not virtuous 
to the core, and whoever is govern- 
ed by mere physical or animal im- 
pulses, appears to us to be neither 
virtuous nor vicious : he approaches 
too near the brute to be held ac- 
countable for his actions. Through 
the entire of Mr. Shee’s poetical 
works, we cannot discover a line 
that is capable of creating or exci- 
ting an uneasy sensation in the 
purest and chastest mind: in Lord 
Byron, whenever he is not palpably 
obscene or immoral, the seeds of 
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obscenity and immorality, those 
lurking principles which he dare 
not avow, but which he cannot ex- 
tinguish, are every where visible to 
the discriminating eye of taste and 
virtuous sensibility. As to poetic 
enthusiasm, it is idle to suppose 
that Lord Byron feels it for a mo- 


ment: such an enthusiasm can re- 


side only in the virtuous breast. If, 
therefore, he be actuated by any 
strong or powerful impulse, it is 
that of a savage, who must yield 
whether he will or not, to the un- 
governable impetuosity of his own 
nature. The pugilist frequently 
feels impulses of a similar character, 
but such impulses are of too gross 
and animal a character to possess a 
single particle of enthusiasm. They 
arise from some immediate influeuce 
and last for a moment, while enthu- 
siasm is a fixed and permanent ha- 
bit of mind, arising from nature, 
virtue, sensibility, generosity, and 
greatness of mind. Lord Byron is 
always jealous of his contempora- 
ries—always seeking to degrade 
them in order to exalt himself on 
the ruins of their fame: Mr. Shee, 
on the contrary, forgets himself 
altogether, and seems only to be 
inspired when he dwells on the 
praises, or points out the merits of 
those who have distinguished them- 
selves in his own art. Lord Byron 
is jealous of — alone, because 
they alone stand in competition with 
him: all authors may write stark 
nonsense without fearing the lash 
of his satire, or the poignancy of 
his ridicule; but Mr. Shee, so far 
from feeling this low envy, seems 
to acquire new vigour whenever the 
artist, not the art, the painter, not 
painting, becomes the subject of his 
muse. Petrarch is said to have been 
inaccessible to envy; instead of 
being jealous of his contemporaries, 
he sought to remove their animosi- 
ties, and conciliate them in the 
bonds of mutual amity; but Foseo- 
lo attributes this happy disposition 
of mind to his acknowledged and 
undisputed superiority to all the 
writers of his age ; and asserts that 
if he had a rival or superior, he 
would descend into the ranks of the 
envious tribe. With this opinion, 
we certainly cannot agree; and if 
we had no other proof that Foseolo 
himself was not a writer of the first 
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order, this assertion alone would be 
sufficient to convince us of it. He 
wrote as he felt, but he mistook the 
feelings of superior minds, Dr. 
Johnson is accused of being jealous 
of the reputation of many of the 
British poets, but surely no opi- 
nion can be more erroneous than to 
suppose, that he who detects the 
faults and inaccuracies of another 
must be jealous of his fame. No 
two virtues can stand opposed to 
each other, and the exercise of every 
duty is a virtue: if, then, it be the 
duty of the critic to discover blem- 
ishes as well as beauties, it is a vir- 
tue to do so, and the existence of 
this virtue cannot consequently 
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imply either the absence of any other 
virtue, or the existence of any vice, 
Jealousy cannot, therefore, be at- 
tributed to him who seeks to im- 
prove the public taste by guarding 
it against the adoption of errors and 
mistaking them for real beauties, 
unless his manner of doing so proves 
its existence. Mr. Shee, however, 
must be allowed by all men to be 
free from this low and debasing 
passion. All men of merit are 
equally dear to him, whether they 
be of his own profession or not. It 
were good for authors, in general, 
if they adopted the advice which he 
gives them in the following lines :— 


** Scorn the low passions which the Muse disgrace, 
And stamp her sons an irritable race ; 
Nor e’er to self-stung jealousy submit, 
That mental fiend, that pest of love and wit! 
Which still with rancour of a rival hears, 
Marks hima foe, and slanders while she fears. 
In open, honest emulation claim 
The palm of excellence, the prize of fame ; 
Unblamed the glorious contest, though you try, 
A friend, or e’en a father to outvie; 
But banish envy as a baleful guest, 
The meanest, basest passion of the breast ; 
Which like the serpent brood in Sin's foul womb, 
Still knaws the wretch’s heart, who gives it room ; 
To its own shame each tortured sense employs, 
Corrodes his peace, and poisons all his joys.” 


** Where envy sways, no virtue long survives, 
Beneath that deadly night-shade nothing thrives : 
No generous feeling can put forth a flower, 


** The sons of Genius, like the Jews, we trace, 
In every clime a kind of outcast race ; 


For Taste withstand its sterilizing power. 


That prudence fears and flies, and fortune spurns, 
And pride and folly persecute by turns: 

For Mammon’s sordid ministry unfit, 

And hated for the heresy of wit ; 

Their — zeal, the sects of dulness shew, 


Anda 


| combine against the common foe. 


Thus by an host assail’d, the tribes of mind, 

Apollo’s chosen people of mankind ! 

Should stand united in their own defence, 

The steady guards of Virtue, Taste, and Sense; 

One common cause, their heads, their hearts should own, 
Nor madly point the shafts by malice thrown ; 


An 


be pe and dulness, worth’s strong hold betray, 
*gainst themselves their frantic eens play ; 


Like ships in gales, that running foul, perform 
The winds worst rage, and aggravate the storm.” 


It is a singular feature in Mr. 
Shee’s poetical character, that while 


he tells the young artist medio tu- 
tissimus ibis, and warns him against 
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all extremes, he is the most zealous 
advocate for independence of mind 
and the rejection of authority. He 
wishes the artist and the poet to 
think for themselves, and not view 
their objects through the speculam 
of others; and yet he is continually 
pointing out the advantages of pre- 
cept and example. On this subject 
we are satisfied that Mr. Shee’s 
feelings are perfectly just, but we 
think he has not joisited out exactly 
how far we ought to consult au- 
thority, and how far we should be 
governed by our own feelings. 
Hence, he appears in some passages, 
if taken abstractedly, to think that 


“ True ease in writing comes from art, 
not chance, 

“ As those move easiest who have 
learned to dance ;” 


and in others to reject art and au- 
thority altogether. It is clear, how- 
ever, from the general tenour and 
bearing of his arguments, that his ob- 
ject is not only to shew the necessity, 
or rather the advantage of consult- 
ing ae and precedent, to form 
our taste and regulate our judgment, 


but the danger of being guided by 


either in actual practice. With this 
theory we perfectly agree, for 
though we are aware, that taste is 
no intuitive or instinctive quality, 
that we must consult the taste of 
those who have gone before us, and 
that 


“ Those move easiest who have learned 
to dance,” 


yet we are equally aware, or at least 
it appears to us, that neither the 
artist nor the poet can hope for suc- 
cess, if he has precept and example 
always in view. There is no pro- 
duction of the mind but requires to 
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be ger by laws peculiar to 


itself, and therefore he who would 
apply the laws of any other produc- 
tion to his own, or be governed by 
them, will always find himself mis- 
taken. Mr. Shee’s theory is, in a 
word, that the artist and the poet 
should consult authority, and be ac- 
uainted with the best models, but 
that in their own productions they 
should think and judge for them- 
selves. When we say that this is 
his theory, we do not say that he 
has explained it so briefly and ex- 
licitly; but whoever peruses his 
** Elements of Art,” can easily per- 
ceive that these are the principles 
he wishes to inclucate. hen Mr. 
M’Dermot, therefore, in his ** Dis- 
sertation on Taste,’’ objects to Mr. 
Shee’s rejection of authority, he 
very evidently mistakes his theory. 
As our limits will not permit us to ex- 
tend our observations farther on Mr. 
Shee’s poetical works, we shall con- 
clude with the following tribute, 
wliich has been paid to him by Lord 
Byron in his “ British Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,’’ It must be parti- 
cularly gratifying to Mr. Shee, that 
he should happen to be one of the 
chosen few whose merits have been 
acknowledged by the noble bard. 


“ And here let Shee and genius find a 
place, 

Whose pen and pencil yield an equal 
grace ; 

To guide whose hand the sister arts 
combine, 

And trace the poet’s or the painter’s 
line ; 

Whose magic touch can bid the canvass 
glow, 

Or form the easy rhymes, harmonious 
flow, 

While honours doubly merited attend 

The poet’s rival, but the painter’s 
friend.” 
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LETTERS FROM AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. 


No. Il. 


{ PROMISED my reader to meet 
him at the foot of the statue of my 
gallant countryman, the Duke of 
Wellington. 1 viewed this collos- 
sal figure for a considerable time 
with- the eye of a connoisseur, for 
“| am nothing if net critical,” but 
I must not stop to make my readers 
acquainted with the result of my ob- 
servations. I was surprised, 1 must 
confess, at one thing, namely, to 
find the Grecian hero not begirt 
with that armour, which has been 
immortalised by the pens, both of 
the Greek and Roman bards, and 
which was so stoutly contended for 
by Hector and Ulysses.* My as- 
tonishment did not arise from the 
intention of the artist in displaying 
a faithful copy of Achilles in all 
his fair proportions, but from the 
subscribing ladies having thus de- 
nuded their favourite of his martial 
trappings. ‘The attitude of the 
figure has an inclination, which 

gallantry would interpret into one 
for the fair sex, and as “ None but 
the brave deserve the fair,” this 
is fair enough. Two admiring 
belles passed by at the instant, 
which diverted my attention, and I 
rode towards Kensington-gate. I 
overtook on my way Lord Derby 
Dangleton, whom I had formerly 
seen in Paris; I observed to him that 
there was a very fine show of his 
lovely countrywomen, both in car- 
riages and in the long walk towards 
the gardens. “ Stupid things !” ex- 
claimed he, “ they have neither 
witchery nor fascination, vivacity nor 
small talk.’’ Here he hung half off his 
saddle, looked conceitedly and dis- 
dainfully around him, dropped the 
rein for a few seconds on his horse’s 
neck, cocked his beaver on one side 
G-la-parisienne, and after going 
through the manual exercise of 
combing a huge display of hair on 
the opposite side to his hat, and 
plucking a fly off his cassacks, he 
began to hum 


“ Fleuve du Tage 

Je quitte tes bords heureux ; 
A ton rivage 

J’adresse mes adieux ?” 


[ was just going to make my 
adieux to him, when, recovering 
from‘his reverie, he burst out into 
** dear Continent, thou art my de- 
light: England is not the place for 
aman of taste; here is a fine park 
for you, but how monotonne ; women, 
but how insi id; a public walk, but 
how triste. No it won’t do; I must 
order my wings and be off for 
France and Italy ; but, above all, 
dear, delightful Paris : that’s the 
place.” He now looked saucily 
through his glass at a girl of ex- 
quisite beauty, and of most modest 
appearance ; “ barn door!” said he, 
contemptuously, “ Ne, d—— me, it 
won't do, Sir.”” A heel-motion now 
brought his horse into a canter: m 
Shamrock (so I named my horse 
evinced symptoms of rebellion, and 
endeavoured to leave my Lord be- 
hind, but good breeding forbade 
sucha thing; I reined him in, and he 
trotted and fumed with me until 
we got to the guard-house, where 
he again capered ; and pranced, threw 
pebbles over Lord Derby’s castor, 
and we turned up the ride again. 
“ A frisky fellow, your Irishman,’ 
said he; “if I had him I would 
soon take the shine out of him: he 
is quite above his work.”—*“‘ That,” 
replied I, “* you might also, per- 
chance, do to your Irish tenants (he 
having an estate in Pat’s-land) but 
he is not a bit too much for me. [I 
never discourage the national spirit, 
when, as you see, it is only playful 
instead of being dangerous ; but if 
you were to overwork him, and un- 
derfeed him, no doubt he would 
be a different animal.’’—** Comme 
vous le vouliez,”’ answered my Lord, 
requiring a foreign ally to come 
into his aid. I endeavoured on our 
return up the ride to convince him 


* Nor could I possibly forget the line which struck me so forcibly when a 
boy—.irma viri fortis medios mittuntur in hostes, &c. 
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that there was every foreign amuse- 
ment, nay, every foreign vice in 
London, which his Lordship pos- 
sibly could wish for at Paris, Flo- 
rence, Naples, or Vienna. ‘“ D—— 
Vienna!” said he, “ the three first 
@ la bonne heure, but none of your 
cold places for me; it makes a man 
look blae, do yeu see.” —* And the 
others make him black sometimes,” 
retorted 1. * N*importe,” he re- 
sumed, “1 wish 
them; but pray where will you find 
the circles, the saloons, the svireés 
and reunions, the mysterious meet- 
ings, and the foreign gay theatricals 
in London?’ —* At a _ hundred 
noblemens’ and yentlemens’ houses; 
at dowagers and demireps; at the 
Rouge et noire tables, which dis- 

race the metropolis,” quoth I; ‘at 
fhe boulotte table in Bury-street ; 
the increasing French houses con- 
tinually establishing i in London: at 
the Opera-House and the Argyll; 
and at the parties of eneurables who 
are afilicted with gallamania, the 
languid habits of Italy, and who 
consume their properties in the de- 
sirable societies of foreign singers, 
dancers, actors, actresses, gamesters, 
and iatrigantes.”’ — “ Bah, bah!” 
articulated Lord Derby, imitatiyely. 
“¢ Yes, we have two or three foreign 
theatres, a few gaming tables ill 
attended, and here and there a house 
where fashions are imported from 
Paris; but they want spirit, free- 
dom, gaiete. They are so mucha 
l Anglaise, that they only serve to 
whet the appetite for migration ; so 
bon jour mon ami, we cannot agree 
upon these points. I hope we shall 
meet to night at Lady Katherine’s 
soiree ; and so man and horse fare- 
wel.” Shamrock began to kick, but I 
again tamed him, 
in scorn,” turned my back 
my giddy acquaintance. 

{ had now to make an evening 
call before dinner (for Hesperus had 
arisen upon my airing) on a cousin 

of mine, Lady O’Trump. She had 
not yet quitted her downy couch, 
but on sending up my name she 
insisted on my waiting, assuring 
me, per lady’s woman, that she 
as throw on a w rapper in five 
minutes, and come down. stairs 
directly. Five quarters chimed upon 
her timepiece betore my gentle coz 
made her appearance in a wrapper 


and ** smiling as 


upon 
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of cambric, trimmed with the lace 
of Valenciennes, a pair of satin 
shoes, tied round her ancles with 
ribbond, and a handkerchief of ew- 
broidered muslin twisted round her 
head, and tied in a bow over one 
eye. This was her negligé—her 
morning dress—her five minutes 
totlette—not to forget the profusion 
of glossy curls in “the front of her 

head, whilst the other tresses were 
confined in papers. What must have 
been her dress for dinner ? and, 

most probably , a third arrangement 
of captivation for the ball or sotree. 

She told me that she had a thousand 
things to say to ime, and, unfortu- 
nate ly she kept her word. She 
wished to make me au fait as to the 
town, to direct my taste and ap- 
petite at the same time, to point out 
to me acouple of houses where a 
meeting of genuine gastronames 
took place weekly, to inform me of 
those of her acquaintance who had 
the best cooks, to let me into the 
secrets of a Nabob’s cellar, who had 
a trick of keeping back his best 
wine for the heel of the evening, to 
warn me against the ecarté of a cer- 
tain square, to advise me to pay 
great attention to a certain rich 
heiress, whom I thought detestable, 
to beg that I would not believe one 
word which Mrs. Mendax might 
say to me about herself, to treat me 
with all the scandal of the town, 

and, in conclusion, to engage me 
to give her my arm at an “at home” 

in Portland- place. Her last words 
were, “To how many parties are you 
engaged to-night ?’—** Two,” said 
I, “a dinner and a private concert.” 

—** Oh! that’s all, (bridling) that’s 
nothing ; you can easily then de- 
vote an hour to me, one in the morn- 
ing will do, for | am only going 
for form’s sake.” I promised to obey; 
and now found other five quarters 
of an hour mispent. My groom had 
led Shamrock up and down so often 
that he exhibited none of that fire 
and sprightliness which he had dis- 
playedin the park. The animal was, 
like myself, a novice in town, the 
fatigues of which suited neither of 
us. ‘* Poor fellow!’’ said I, ** whe 
or what would not be worn out and 
dispirited by waiting at the doors 
of the great, at being thus kept in 
fatiguing attendance for no pur- 
pose, without the object of sport, 
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exercise, or recreation in view 2?” I 
cantered home, but Shamrock shook 
his head frequently on the way, and 
was as tame as Lord Dangleton 
seemed to have wished him some 
hours before. I found my servants 
at their Supper at my dressing time; ; 
for, although I kept bad hours, the 
establishment was orderly as to 
meal time, save only the exceptions 
of the upper servants, who got gen- 
tlemanly drunk over a collation at a 
later hour, and played at cards 
until I came in in the morning. I 
arrived too late for dinner, blush- 
ing and apologizing, but as I soon 
found that this was du bon ton, this 
was my maiden and last apology. 

At the morning shew of belles in 
Hyde Park I had observed a pro- 
fusion of French hats and bonnets, 
but at the dinner and concert all 
was French dresses, head orna- 
ments, gloves, shoes; the manner 
of w earing the shawl, the borrowed 
affectation of the fair: this brought 
to my mind the advice of appearing 
any thing but what I was. The 
same counsel had been unne cessary 
to these elegantes. When half past 
twelve arrived, I escaped from the 
gay scene, well aware that I was 
not missed, for I was not a virtuoso, 
a man so. powerfully rich that 
mothers might cast a hawk’s eye at 
me for their daughters. I bore not 
a title, which affluent low birth 
or insignificance might incline to 
pension for life, or to purchase for 
self and heirs in succession. I bore 
no badge on my breast of embrol- 
dery to dazzle ambition, and I was 
not known to above one-tenth of 
the company. It was my effort to 
please and to seem ple: ased in return, 
for which I overheard some old 
stagers of fashion, and some de- 
clining beauties say (I thought a 
little too loudly), * Who is he? Do 
you know his naine? He is a well 
dressed man: who did he come 
with ?’ A whisper next inter- 
vened, and a depreciating remark of, 
““[ believe he is an Irish gentle- 
man.”’ All this I bore patiently, 
praised every thing, was gratified 
by the music, and made a decent 
retreat. On ny way to my stylish 
cousin, Lady QO’ Trump’s, I could 
not help feeling a certain void of 
comfort and amusement, from which 
a small circle of sincere friends, do 
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mestic harmony, rational and in- 
structive conversation, or genuine 
mirth and festivity would have re- 
lieved me; but I was a stranger, 
although in a neighbouring land, 
and under the same king and laws 
as when at home, and T made up 
my mind to gain experience, and - 
be content when J could, and 
tient where I must. Her Ladyship 
kept me waiting for half an hour ; 
she was giving the last blush of youth 
to a cheek which it had long flown 
from, the last twist to a favourite 
lock of hair, and an increased spark 
to an eye, which late hours and dis- 
sipation had dimmed. She was 
splendidly attired, and was com- 
pletely what the French term une 
fe mme superbe. 1 was commanded 
to dismiss my carriage, and to ac- 
company her in her vis a vis, be hind 
which two footmen mounted, averag- 
ing about thirteen feet betw een 
them, the lofty laced hat included, 
and bearing weapons offensive and 
defensive, which might have caused 
them to be mistaken for Pole—ish 
gentry. They played their part ad- 
mirably, for Jupiter intonans was 
nothing to the thunder which they 
raised at the door of the lady “ at- 
home,” peals of which were kept 
up with infinite spirit for whole 
hours, amid the press of carriages, 
the emulation of coachmen, the 
dread of pickpockets, the vigilance 
of police men, and the crowd and 
coxcomicality of a batallion of fel- 
lows in livery. Is this pleasure, 
thought I, are we at home, or is 
any lady at home here? The stair. 
case was masqueraded into a grove, 
one room was. a conservatory, 
another seemed like the Temple of 
Flora: here the flowering myrtle 
reminded me of Italy ; there the 
orange trees were like scenes in Por- 
tugal or the South of France; one 
alley conducted you to the Cape of 
Good Hope, another avenue led you 
to a bower of roses; painted win- 
dows marked the sacred aisle, and 
transparences cut us off from the 
prospect of a town. I lost a little 
money at cards, anda little time in 
chit chat with Lord Derby Dangle- 
ton; but I must say, that the fea- 
tures of one card-table contradicted 
his assertion as to his country- 
women’s wanting spirit, and the 
flippancy of other females far ex- 
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eeeded small talk, the want of 
which he had complained of. My 
cousin now joined me on a sofa, 
and informed me that she had 
heard a great deal in my favonr, 
which she had endeavoured to im- 
prove by doubling my rent-roll, a 

iece of duplicity which I requested 
het not to practice again. It was 
asserted that I was easy and good 
natured, and evidently had tra- 
velled, but I yet wanted a little 
brushing up; (did they mean to 

et rid of the dust of the Emerald 
isle ?) * A little touch of affectation,” 
she observed, ** would be of service, 
and a becoming pride.”—** Your 
humble servant,” replied I. ‘* Yes,” 
continued she, “a degree of pride 
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her carriage, and she set me down 
at my door; one can bear a seé 
down from alady. Well, thought 
I, on retiring to rest, pride is not 
in fashion at my home, but it may 
be useful in travelling, for I see 
many a one get on most astonish- 
ingly by it, doubtless because 


“ Pride, where wit fails, steps in to 
our defence, 


And fills up all the mighty void of 
sense.” 


I must try what I can do with it, 
and with this I fell asleep. Good 
night, Mr. Editor, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen all. 


I remain, 


is as necessary as a drawing-room 


Yours most sincerely, 
suit.” She now bade me order 


THE SIGH AND TEAR. 


Patience to Sorrow cried, one day, 

‘* Tell me, my mournful sister, pray, 
Thy twin-born offspring, which most dear, 
Etherial Sigh, or glittering Tear ? 
Which doth most feelingly express, 
Grief, pity, pain, and tenderness ? 

If forced to part with one, pray who 
Should still await, soft nymph, on you ?” 
“ Alas!” the pensive parent cried, 

“ That were an evil choice to bide, 

My fairy ministers, sweet pair! 

So subtly formed, so sadly fair. 

Delicious gem-like, crystal Tear, 
Transparent, silvery, lustrous, clear. 
Sparkling on childhood’s cheek of bloom, 
Or shed by woe at friendship’s tomb ; 

Or aiding beauty’s witching wile, 

In company with sunny smile ; 

The smarting flow from passion’s eye, 
The balmy dew of sympathy. 

Sigh hath a tone more hushed and holy, 
More plaintive, meek, and melancholy ; 
Unostentatious, deep, profound, 
Cadence of heart, thought-shapen sound! 
A bosom-pang that bursts controul, 

A gliding, soft, escape of soul ; 
Constant, sincere, serene, intense, 

It speaks with thrilling eloquence ; 
Eludes the world’s deriding eye, 

All truth, and all timidity. 

Heart searching power of aspect mild, 
Tuov,—Thou art sorrow’s favourite child. 




















THE day had been particularly 
fine, and I stood admiring the de- 
parture of the sun as he was rapidly 
retiring from the surface of the 
ocean, whose watery ridges were 
beautifully crimsoned with his part- 
ing beams; when my attention was 
attracted by a group of peasants, 
who were silently watching the ap- 
roe of something on the bound- 
ess deep, though its distance ren- 
dered it as yet scarcely discernible. 
I turned my eyes towards the ob- 
ject which had so firmly fixed their 
attention, and in a short time be- 
held a vessel sailing in gallant trim 
before the breeze, which filled her 
canvass. After observing it for a 
considerable time, I saw it stop sud- 
denly in its course, and the sails, 
which but a minute before were 
swelled out by the wind, hang mo- 
tionless, while the streaming pennon 
curled itself round the mast. From 
the conversation of some old men 
who stood by me, I found her situa- 
tion was by no means enviable. One, 
who by his silver hairs and hoary 
look seemed to be the senior of the 
party, was remarking to his neigh- 

our— Say what you will, Davy, 
but I like not the look of yon sky ; 
those little clouds bode no good to 
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“ Hark! peals the thunder of the signal gun.” Byron. 








THE BONNY GILDEROY, 


The winter’s snow was on the 





the dweller on the salt seas ; and for 
my part, I’d rather pass a week 
of nights in St. Edmund’s Turret, 
where the ghost of Esterling is for 
ever crying out, *‘ Beware! Edmund, 
beware!’ than I would be now upon 
those sleepy waves.” The person who 
stood next him, and whom I had 
concluded to be a fisherman, from 
the old and tattered jacket which he 
wore, added to the foreboding re- 
marks of the first speaker—* Aye, 
aye, I ween ye speak the truth, and 
may I never draw net again if some 
harm comes not to yon brig before 
midnight. I well remember, when 
forty years ago last March, the 
* Bonny Gilderoy,’ stuck in the same 
place. She little knew her danger, 
nor thought that rocks were there, 
because she did not see them, but 
the first squall pitched her bows 
under, and in half an hour she was 
shivered plank from plank. I shall 
never forget that day, nor the ong 
which mad Wilson, as he was called, 
made the same day. Hold now, you 
shall hear it, unless my memory be 
buried with him who made it.” 

The old fisherman proceeded to 
sing in a voice by no means musi- 
cal, yet suited well to the song it- 
self, and to the scenery around, 





round,— 


The winds of March blew cold,— 
The gallant sun refused to shine, 
To waste his beams of gold. 


The sea look’d wild, 


the sky look’d dark, 


Loud was the sea-gulls joy ; 
When from the west, on the billows breast, 
Came the Bonny Gilderoy. 


Anon the slumb’ring winds arose 
And swept the briny sea, 

The waves that long lay still and dead, 
Now danced right merrily ; 

They beat against the rugged rocks, 
Aye threat’ning to destroy, 

But careless still, of good or ill, 


Sailed the Bonny Gilderoy. 
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The Shipwreck. 


‘The thunders shook the murky sky, 
The forked lightnings flash’d, 


While loud the sparkling billows roar’d 
That o’er the swiskers * dash’d. 

Then danger bid all hands aloft, 
And found them full employ, 

For the lightning past, and struck the mast, 
Of the Bonny Gilderoy. 


And then the piercing shriek was heard, 
Mix’d with the oceans roar,— 

For all was lost, and the gallant ship 
Shall plough the waves no more. 

Full many a corse was cast on shore, 
The ravens to decoy, 

Which hovering flew round the lifeless crew 


Of the Bonny Gilderoy. 


The song was scarcely ended 
when a rough looking sailor, who 
had been all along gazing from the 
heavens to the sea, “and then to the 
ship, exclaimed aloud, ‘* Hold your 
noise, Tom, we shall have enough 
of noise presently, for there goes 
the cormorant and the gull; and if 
the black clouds deceive me not, we 
shall soon hear the cries of man 
mixed with their cursed croaking, 
and the roar of the dashing breakers ; 
so bear a hand, let’s down and make 
safe the skiffs—there’s no time to 
lose with so wild a sky above, and 
so still a sea helow us.’’ With that 
he bounded off, followed by his com- 
panion, and they were soon lost 
amidst the windings of the rocks. 

This seemed to “be the signal for 
the whole to depart, and in a short 
time I was the only one left, except 
indeed a young man, who till now 
had escaped my observation, and 
who was leaning against an old 
wall a short way “off, with his arms 
folded and apparently regardless of 
every thing, save the vessel, upon 
which he had fixed his eyes immoy- 
ably. But the darkness of the night, 
which now came on apace, concealed 
him from me, and I fancied he had, 
following the example of the rest, 
retired tohis home. The moon now 
rose, but the scud which swept wild- 
ly over the horizon only permitted 
it to be seen at intervals, while the 
largeness and paleness of the halo 
with which it was surrounded evi- 
dently indicated the approach of a 
storm; which was confirmed by the 
awful stillness which reigned on 


earth. The few withered leaves 
which still clung to the branches 
rustled with a fearful motion: while 
the waves came slowly to the shore, 
and sent forth alow and hollow sound 
as they beat against the cliffs, or 
flowed over the shells and pebbles 
of the coast. 

Darkness now asserted her power 
uncontrouled. No object could be 
discerned save here and there a faint 
glimmer which shone through the 

window of the cottager, and even 
hat was hardly distinguish: able; for 
the inmates had well nigh exc luded all 
light, by crouding round its source, 
where they sat either silently gazing 
at each other, or else relating some 
doleful narrative, of itself sufficient 
to terrify the superstitious peasants 
without the assistance of the por- 
tending elements. Many a tale of 
most terrifying description had al- 
ready been ‘told, and many more but 
half related was deprived of its con- 
clusion, and cut short on the verge 
of its melancholy catastrophe by a 
loud blast of wind, which Senean 
destruction to half the village, and 
the flying open of the doors an- 
nounced to those within the arrival 
of the storm they had been fearfully 
expecting. The rain, at the same 
time, began to descend ; at first ina 
few large drops which pattered 
mournfully against the windows, 
and increased in a minute to the 
tempest shower: — the lightning 
flashed faintly along, and the rumb- 
ling of the thunder was heard at a 
distance. Though every flash grew 
more vivid than that which had pre- 


* The name of a chain of hidden rocks, where the scene of the present narra- 


tive is laid. 
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ceded it, and every peal became 
louder and louder; while the in- 
tervals between each was filled up 
with the whistling of the wind, and 
the roar of the breakers, which had 
now risen to considerable violence. 
Nothing could be well greater 
than the contrast which, at this 
time, existed between the tumult 
without, and the silence within 
doors. For each sat silent and mo- 
tionless as a statue; or if any one 
ventured to speak it was done in so 
subdued a tone, that it sounded but 
as a whisper, and even then the 
speaker seemed afraid of infringing 
upon ‘the rights of the mad dened 
elements. But this lethargy was 
not doomed to last long, for we were 
soon roused from it by ‘the thrilling 
report of the signal gun, which 
broke upon the ear with an awful 
echo, and seemed possessed of elec- 
tric power — again, once—twice— 
thrice the signals were heard’ in 
rapid succession ; and now the idea 
of fellow-beings being in danger 
roused all from the stupor w hich ‘the 
first report cast them into. Each 
forget for a while the tempest which 
a few minutes before had filled them 
with fear, and rushed toward the 
shore. By the time I had reached 
it, the beach was covered with those 
who being better acquainted with 
the ways, “had got there before me. 
But no one could do more than ex- 
press his feelings in sudden ejacu- 
lanlowis; as the lightning or the 
flashes from the guns, which now 
kept up an incessant firing, revealed 
the vessel to his view, where she 
might be seen struggling between 
two sharp rocks, which rose upon 
each side of her, and against which 
the angry breakers beating caused 
the surf to cover the ship every mi- 
nute. The people on the shore, 
either stood motionless with fear, 
or ran madly from place to place 
along the rocks, to catch a glimpse 
if possible of the str anger vessel, for 
to render her any assistance in her 
present situation was altogether im- 
possible. However, to do all that 
might be done, two small boats were 
brought forward, and a liberal re- 
ward offered to any who would be 
hardy enough to risk their lives for 
the preservation of others. Instantly 
one of them was occupied by a 
young man whom, by the glare of 
a torch, I recognised to be the same 
that I had seen at night-fall gazing 
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80 attentively on the vessel. The 
boat darted o’er a wave and was lost 
from sight in a moment. By the 
flash of the guns we could still dis- 
tinguish the brig whenever the surf, 
which now rose to a tremendous 
height, presented a clear passage; 
but the little skiff seemed to have 
disappeared for ever, and it was 
given up for lust by most persons. 
{owever, after waiting in painful 
suspence for several minutes, it was 
again observed wearing to its ob- 
ject, and a shout from the vessel 
announced that the crew had recog- 
nised the intrepid hero who had 
come to their assistance. But fate 
seemed determined to thwart all hu- 
man efforts, for a heavy swell, ac- 
companied with a resistless squall 
of wind, forced the ill-fated vessel 
against one of the rocks she had so 
long avoided; and, from the con- 
fused noise which ensued, we under- 
stood, alas! too well that she was 
wrecked—thatall was passed. Dark- 
ness now completely veiled every 
object from ou sight, and the next 
flash of lightning shewed us the 
ship, though still together, yet laid 
completely on her beam-ends, and 
washed by every wave. 

About an hour after the storm 
began to abate, and the moon peep- 
ed ‘through the clouds at intervals. 
We still “continued on the beach in 
hopes of being able, every minute, 
to gain some information concern- 
ing the wreck; but we waited in 
vain; the vessel still remained im- 
movable, and the fragments which 
floated ashore had nothing on them 
from which we might learn her 
name or place of destination. Mid- 
night arrived, and we were well re- 
paid for all our anxiety by the ap- 
pearance of our little skiff, emerging 
from the waves with its gallant 
charge, and two other persons. We 
hailed it with all our might, but our 
joy was considerably ‘damped on 
receiving no answer. A minute 
brought. it to where we stood, but its 
cargo was stiff; one had ceased to 
bre ath—the generous youth, indeed, 
was still alive, but the power of ut- 
terance was gone, and ere morning 
he also was a corpse. While the 


third, the maid he loved, and whom 
he had rescued from a watery grave, 
at the expence of his own life, sur- 
vived but a week, and now rests be- 
side him in the church-yard of St. 
De Ta, 
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DICK SPOUTER; OR, HE WOULD BE AN ACTOR. 


“ Make way there, ho! a group of players come, 

Hark! to their drums and trumpets—give them room ; 

We'll have right royal sport my merry masters ; 

Here’s one that swears he’ll play us any thing."———Old Play. 


ee 


“ Wuat can be pleasanter than 
the profession of a layer? Sir, 
there is nothing like it; an actor's 
life presents a constant succession 
of variety; he lives in a scene of 
delusion, dispensing delight to thou- 
sands, and inhaling in return the 
grateful incence of their praise; he 
is 
“ The glass of fashion, and the mould 

of form ; 
The observed of all observing.” 


“Wherever he goes the public eye 
is on him, and the utmost import- 
ance is attached to his most trivial 
actions, Your poets are but se- 
condary beings; ‘tis true, they lave 
the merit of invention, but what are 
their conceptions if not embodied 
by the actor? The getiius of the 
one is confined within the limits of 
imagination; like the figures of a 
phantasmagoria, his hero’s are only 
reflected on the curtain of our fan- 
cies, till the other enters on the 
scene, and turning the airy anes 
into flesh and blood, gives to the 


entire representation a startling rea- 


lity.”’ Such was the eulogium on 
an actor’s life, pronounced some 
years since, by my stage - struck 
friend, Dick Spouter, as I in vain 
endeavoured to persuade him to 
abandon the idea of following the 
profession of a player, for which, 
notwithstanding his wit, and other 
most companionable quatities, I 
could not but consider him to be 
totally unfitted. “ All that you 
have said, my dear Dick,” said [, 
** is no doubt very fine, and perhaps 
very true. The life of a favourite 
actor, I grant you, glides on plea- 
santly enough, once he has passed 
the grand ordeal of public opinion. 
Indeed, I believe there is no des- 
cription of talent so much courted, 
or so well paid in these times, as 
that of a successful actor; but turn 
the picture for a moment, and fancy 
the reverse. Do but imagine a man 
fall of.immortal longings after his- 


trionic fame, but without the slight- 
est particle of talent to imitate hu- 
man nature, and your good sense can 
scarcely present to you a more ridi- 
culous figure. Behold him in the 
act of ‘tearing a passion to tat- 
ters, to very rags, to split the ears 
of the groundlings,’ groaned at by 
the boxes, hissed by the galle- 
ries, pelted by the pit (here 
Dick gave an involuntary shudder), 
made the laughing stock, in short, 
of all his friends and acquaintances. 
A poet,” I continued, “ may pass mus- 
ter, although his verses are as poor 
as chicken broth ; a briefless lawyer 
has generally something to com- 
mend him on the score of wit or 


‘waggery, even if his legal know- 


ledge were insufficient to supply 
him with powder for his wig; a bad 
painter, or a crazy musician, ¢arry 
something about them to redeem 
their absurdity, but a player, with- 
out talent, is of all hounds the dull- 
est. He is a black sheep among 
men; ‘ a tainted wether of the flock.’ 
No, no, my dear Dick, if you regard 
your own interest, and the advice of 
one who sincerely wishes you well, 
you would try any thing on sooner 
than the sock or buskin: for, be as- 
sured that, excepting in the instance 
of a few gifted persons, who have 
risen into sudden eminence by the 
mere effort of their natural abilities, 
the profession of an actor is, of all 
others, the most hazardous to at- 
tempt, and the most laborious to 
pursue; and, as I once heard from 
aneminent performer, who is still 
in the enjoyment of a merited repu- 
tation, ‘ it is not till the mental and 
bodily faculties of a player are on 
the decline, that he begins to under- 
stand his profession.’ In short, my 
dear Dick,’ I added, “ there are so 
many difficulties to be encountered, 
and such various crosses and vexa- 
tions to be endured, ere a man can 
arrive at any thing like a respect- 
able rank in the profession, that un- 
less you had talent the most decided 
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to start with, and even then, such 
is the capricious and uncertain nas 
ture of public taste, that you could 
not be certain of suecess. 1, for one, 
should give my decided vote against 
your pursuing this line of life.” 
Dick, whe had heard me to the end 
with tolerable patience, finding it 
in vain to alter my opinion, or to 
gain my approval to his favourite 
scheme, gave up the task of com- 
batting my arguments, and merely 
added, “ i regret that | am obliged 
to disagree with you, my good Sir, 
but my resolution being fixed, your 
advice unfortunately comes too late, 
as I have made up my mind to leave 
London to night, for the purpose of 
making a provincial tour previous 
to the opening of Old Drury, where 
I have no doubt of obtaining a first- 
rate engagement. Indeed, my own 
anticipations of success,’’ he added, 
with the most self-satisfied look, 
“ are considerably strengthened by 
the opinion of several amateur 
friends, who have witnessed my 
performance of some of Shakspeare’s 
top characters. Among others I 
may mention the names of Lord 
Frederick Fustian, Sir Richard Rant, 
aud Major Monthit, with whom I 
had the honour to play at Chel- 
tenham and elsewhere; and, be- 
tween us both, I cut them. all out: 
None of them were fit to tie my shoe 
strings. Had you but seen meas 
Hamlet, in my cut velvet dress and 
black bugles, yow would have said — 


‘How well he looks the prince ; his 
lofty air 

Gives full assurance of his high -de- 
gree: 

Nobility to others lends a grace, 

But he, methinks, reflects a lustre on 
it.” 


Sir, they were all mad, down-right 
mad with envy at the thought of my 
plueking their laurels; and, would 
you believe it! the Hon. Augustus 
Featherbrain, who played Horatio 
to me, finding that 1 threw his ta 
lents so completely into the shade, 
had' the meanness to try to put me 
ot several times, by pretending te 
forget his cue; and, when he found 
that I was too perfect in my part to 
be disconcerted by his blunders, he 
actually tred on my corn, as if by 
accident, at a most particular pas- 
sage, of which he knew I meant te 
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have given a new reading. The 
pain I felt bronght the tears into 
my eyes; but I never flinched, and 
thus instead of enjoying my morti- 
fication, he was obliged to stand by, 
the unwilling witness of my glory.”’ 
—< After this flourish, my dear 
Dick,” said I, “I shall add no 
more than merely to wish you every 
success; but where, may | ask you, 
do you propose to make your publie 
debit ?’’ — “1 did imtend,” said 
Dick, “ to have started at. once in 
London ; but, as Henry VI. says, 
‘I did not wish to be the cause of 
civil broils.’ After my first. appear- 
ance, I am fully aware that the two 
rival establishments would go to 
loggerheads about me, to try which 
should claim me as its own; and 
then I should be the talk of the 
town, and every one would be point- 
ing at * the great Mr. Spouter.’ 
Besides, I have no particle of envy 
in my composition, and I did not 
think it altogether a fair busi- 
ness to eclipse established merit. 
Kean, Young, and Macready, are 
deserving acters in their way; but 
comparisons might be drawn to 
their prejudice, and I wish to avoid 
every thing that tends that way— 
for these reasons I have fixed upon 
Bath as my starting-post, and 
thither IL shall. proceed to night: 
and if you look in the papers to- 
wards the close of next week, you 
will see the account of my’ debét. 
l appear in. my favourite charaeter; 
Hamlet, and I[ anticipate the most 
complete saceess. How I shall asto- 
nish the natives: the town shall 
teem with my praise, and the critics 
shall laud me to the skies. Nothing 
like it since the time of Garrick’s 
first appearance in Goodman’s-fields, 
I shall be the stare, the talk, the 
go! 


‘I will astonish even Garrick’s shade, 

On Kemble’s brows the laurel’d wreath 
shall fade, 

Young, Kean, Macready, shall no lon- 
ger blaze ; 

Ye lesser stars hide your diminished 
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rays. 


** Bravo! Dick,” cried I, “ you are 
certainly inspired.’ — “ Inspired,” 
my dear Sir,” he answered, * how 


can I be otherwise. I'd positively 
give fifty pounds that you should be 
present, how would your unworthy 
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doubts.and scruples vanish into air, 
‘thin air.’’’—“ 1 have no longer 
any doubts,” answered I, ‘as to 
the sensation you will produce ; but 
tell me, my dear Dick, is your mind 
absolutely made up to try your 
chance in tragedy? Perhaps a pre- 
vious attempt in genteel comedy 
would be an advisable step prior to 
your grand essay.’’—** Genteel co- 
medy!” reiterated Dick, with the 
most contemptuous smile, “* my 
good Sir, how very grovelling are 
your ideas on these subjects. No, no; 
tragedy, immortal tragedy for me ; 


’ 


‘I love the sad and sentimental queen 
Of sighs and tears, and her will I in- 
voke.” 


Besides, my wardrobe, on which, by 
the way,I have expended a goodround 
sum, is purely tragic : every thing 
splendid and wnigue. Such robes, 
such feathers, such stars and span- 
gles! had I met you sooner I would 
have regaled your eyes with the 
sight, but my luggage i is already in 
Bath, and I am all impatience to be 
after it. 1 shall be so busy during 
my stay, however, and so bored with 
complimentary visits, that I cannot 
give you the promise of a letter: 
the newspapers must satisfy you as 
to my success, for soon 


‘Through all the island will the tid- 


ings fly, 

And ev’ry tongue will echo—have you 
seen him? 

When shall he be here? which of the 
city gates 

Shall open.to receive him?’” 

* Hallo! waiter, bring the bill; 


time presses and I must be off.” 
The bill was brought, and Dick and 
I, after a mutual interchange of 

ood wishes, took our several ways, 
hie to gather imperishable laurels in 
Bath, and I to the silence of my 
chamber, to indulge my musings on 
the all-confident and vivacious spirit 
from which I had just parted. 

Poor Dick! thou wert then in the 
hey-day of thy spirits; a fine, gay, 
lively fellow, with a purse as light 
as thy heart, admired and courted 
by all who knew thee; but 


“ Where be thy flashes of merriment 
now, 

That were wont to set the table ina 
roar? 

Quite chop-fallen !” 


Chance first threw me into the way 
of Dick, and I know not how it 
was, he had the knack above all the 
men I ever knew of taking you, as 
it were, by surprise; you should, 
like hit do your best against it. 
There was something so easy, and 
withal so pleasant, in his manner, 
that you must have acknowledged 
he was the most captivating fellow 
in the world. 1 remember the first 
day I met him was at Tom Bate’s. 
Tom wasa pleasant soul in his way ; 
he had a certain dry method of his 
own that gave an admirable effect 
to his comical stories. But Dick! 
Dick was a Chameleon, and dis- 
played as many different degrees of 
humour in the course of an hour, 
as that fanciful animal is said to ex- 
hibit colours in the day. I was 
never fond of making acquaint- 
ances; indeed, I believe, I am re- 
marked for a certain formality of 
manner, which I most likely inherit 
from my mother, whose ancestors 
came originally from Spain, but the 
deuce was in the fellow, there was 
no getting over him. The glance 
of his eye was sufficient to melt the 
very starch in the frill of a Spanish 
grandee. It was useless to look 
cold upon him, for the mercury in 
his constitution rose higher in frosty 
weather. Some called him a rattle, 
and others a mad cap, but none 
could deny him the palm of p'sa- 
santry. For my own part, I was not 
twenty minutes in his company, till 
I found that I loved him; and from 
that day I felt an interest in his fa- 
ture fortunes for which I could not 
easily account. I saw him the child 
of genius, ardent, aspiring, and full 
of hopes; if this young man’s ta- 
lents, | have said, take but a right 
direction, he will probably shine in 
the world. But I too well knew 
that a spirit like his was just as 
likely to pursue a wrong course; 
and | sighed as I thought on the 
fate which too commonly attends 
unguided genius, 

I had for some time suspected his 
predeliction for the stage, and I 
augured no good from his connec- 
tion with some young men of rank 
and fashion, who were distinguished 
in the higher circles as amateur ac- 
tors. My suspicions were further 
strengthened, by observing among 
his books, a new edition of ‘“* Mrs. 
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Inchbald’ s acting plays ;"”—“ Shak- 
speare’s tragedies ;”—* Siddons on 
gesture and action,” and “ The 
Thespian Preceptor.” His chambers 
too, exhibited every mark of a thea- 
trical propensity. In one corner lay 
the mu of Richard, in another the 
dress of Macbeth, while the inky 
cloke of Hamlet occupied a more 
conspicuous situation. The walls 
exhibited numerous portraits of ce- 
lebrated performers, in their fa- 
vourite characters; under each of 
which was written, by the pencil of 
Dick, a brief panezy ric on their re- 
spective merits. Inshort,every thing 
I saw in his apartments convinced 
me of the new excitement which 
his spirit had received. His manner 
and appearance, I also observed, had 
undergone a considerable change ; 
his pace was exactly squared to the 
gait of a tragedian, at the moment 
of his deepest musings. His air was 
lofty and reserved ; “and he spoke in 
blank verse, occasionally embellish. 
ed by some apt quotation from 
some of the many plays he was con- 
tinually studying. His slightest re- 
marks on the commonest topics were 
delivered with pompous precision ; 


and his most trivial actions displayed 


theatrical dignity. In fine, his whole 
manner and air gave an admirable 
picture of the mock heroic. It seem- 
ed that he was suddenly seized with 
a desire to take on the grand and 
melancholy, and disdaining the bus- 
kin of the laughter-loving Muse, he 
assumed the sock, and wrapped him- 
self in the robes of her graver sis- 
ter. To his intimates, however, 
and that he was kind enough to 
consider me one, was sufficiently 
roved by his asking my opinion on 
his favourite scheme (although, by 
the way, he had previously deter- 
mined to adopt his own), he laid 
aside, in some measure, his newly 
acquired reserve, and on the occa- 
sion of his flight to Bath, he seemed 
so far elated with his subject, as to 
throw into his discourse a dash of 
his former pleasantry. 

I remember calling at his lodg- 
ings one day, when I surprised him 
rehearsing, with stentorian lungs, 
the part of Richard, which he had 
undertaken to play at one of the 
minor theatres, “* for the benefit of 
the widow, and five children of a 
deceased professional gentleman.” 
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He motioned toachair as I entered, 
and I sat me down, in sad civility, 
to listen to his ravings: unfortu- 
nately, however, “ I am nothing if 
not critical,” and I therefore begged 
leave to object to his using certain 
contortions of face and body, which 
I conceived completely outstepped 
that golden rule which Hamlet 
endeavours to impress upon the 
players, but which he was pleased 
to assure me were admirable points. 
Poor fellow! it was a pity after all 
to damp his ardour; but, had I not 
interposed, I ve rily believe that the 
vehemence of his action in depict- 
ing his supposed encounter with 
Richmond, would heve been fatal to 
his landlady’ s china, for the poker, 
which he flourished in liew of a 
sword, was taking a fine sweeping 
direction towards the brittle ware, 
when, by a fortunate movement of 
my cane, I luckily averted the 
threatened blow. It was then that, 
seeing his total incapacity to raise 
any other sensation in an audience 
than absolute derision, I ventured, 
with due timidity, to assure him 
that, however bountiful nature had 
been to him in other respects, she 
had not, in my poor judgment, be- 
stowed on him the slightest particle 
of theatrical talent. ‘* Let not the 
opinion, or the advice of others, my 
dear Dick,” said I, “ encourage you 
in this pursuit, for which, be assured, 
you are by no means fitted. I ought 
to know something of these matters, 
for I have lived long enough, not 
only to have witnessed the dawning 
of Kemble’s genius, but to have be- 
held the great Garrick ere his was 
on the wane: his voice is still in my 
ears, and his figure is now before 
me. That picture there bears him 
some faint resemblance, but no 
painter can give you an adequate 
idea of Garrick as “Zanga, in which 
character he is there represented. I 
remember having heart ft said, that 
Young made considerable altera- 
tions in this tragedy, in compliance 
with the suggestions of that great 
man. The first scene, in particular, 
was nearly re-written, as the en- 
trance of Zanga, in the original, 
was delayed to the second act, w hich 
did not agree witli the taste of Gar- 
rick, who loved to produce an early, 
as well as a strong impression. 
Kean, who completely fails in sus- 
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taining thedignity of Zanga, reminds 
me, notwithstanding, much more 
forcibly of Garrick, than Kemble 
did, even in his bestdays. His hur- 
ried entrance, in particular, during 
the raging of the storm, accords 
more, not only with the acting of 
the ‘“‘ mighty master” in that parti- 
cular part, but in my opinion, with 
the spirit of the character itself, than 
the stately and measured step of 
Kemble previous to his delivery of 
the opening speech. But these re- 
marks, which have been suggested 
by the view of that picture, are be- 
side our present question.”—** Well 
then,” said Dick, * although I per- 
ceive you are tinctured by the pre- 
judices of the old school, I should 
wish you to tell me candidly what 
you think of my talents as an actor. 


down 


‘Nothing extenuate nor set 
aught 

In malice. 

. 


’ 


“I thank you for the bint,” said I, 
‘*but as I have already offered you 
my opinion, I have only to repeat 
itnow. You have not, in my poor 
judgment, the slightest notion of 
describing a passion, or delivering 
a sentiment; your utterance and 
action ‘ out Herod, Herod !’ in fact. 
they outrage all propriety. You 
scem to mistake fury for force, and 
bombast for dignity; your acting 
has not even the merit of being a 
laughable burlesque on tragedy : for 
it partakes more of the ravings of 
insanity, than the rantings of a buf- 
foon: itisa strange infatuation, this 
turn for the thestricals.” LTadded, 
‘“*T have known in my time, many 
excellent young men who were filled 
with the same delusion, which gene- 
rally ended in their joining some 
strolling company. I would not 
have you, my dear Dick, be equally 
misled, as your friend Hamlet says 
to his mother, 


* Lay not the flattering unction to your 
soul.” 


That you are in the possession of 
talents which you do not own. You 
perceive | speak home to you, my 
young friend; but you should not 
reject a wholesome medicine, be- 
cause it happens not to please your 
palate. The feeling of charity is 
always to be commended ; and there- 
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fore, I give you full credit for the 
motive which has, no doubt, influ- 
enced you in espousing the canse of 
the widow and her five children; 
but the world is inclined to be cen- 
sorious, and your vanity will be 
charged with an act which is dne 
to a more commendable feeling.” — 
“1 despise the world,” said Dick, 
“and am equally regardless of its 
praise or censure. With regard 
to your opinion of my talents, I 
thank you for the pains you have 
taken to discover my possible de- 
fects, but 


‘ By the faith of man I know my 
price.” 


I feel that in acting I am destined 
to excel, and that in time the unani- 
mous voice of an admiring people 
will hail me as a brilliant. star. 
But my hove is almost come,” he 
added, looking at his watch, ‘ Sir 
Robert Ranter, and my friend the 
Major promised to meet me this 
evening at the theatre; we are to 
have a dressed rehearsal, and Lady 
Betty Bunt assured me, by her fair 
hand, that she would not fail to be 
present. 


* Limbs do your office and support me 
well, 

Lead me but to her—then fail me if 
you can!” 


But [ turn from this digression, and 
resume my narrative. Five years 
had elapsed from the time of Dick 
Spouter’s departure from town, dur- 
ing which time I was in total igno- 
rance of his fate, when I chanced to 
stroll, one fine morning in the last 
spring, into St. James's Park, and 
there, taking a place on one of the 
rustic seats, I was insensibly led 
into a train of thoughts, which ren- 
dered me almost unconscious of be- 
ing seated next a stranger, who kept 
eying me between the snatches of 
time which he whistled, apparently 
to while away the time. Perceiving 
after a while that my musings were 
so narrowly observed, I prepared to 
shift my quarters, when the stranger 
started up, and placing bimself full 
before me, he exclaimed, “ Oh! 
world, thy slippery turns—what! 
and will you too cut an old friend, 
because he happens to be without a 
sixpence to buy his breakfast ?” the 
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voice, was a voice of other years, 
but the appearance of the outward 
man was so far reduced, both in the 
flesh, and its exterior appendages, 
that it was not without some difh- 
culty [ discovered the features of 
Dick Spouter. But how unlike the 
Dick Spouter of former days, was 
the wasted and woe-begone figure 
that stood before me! 





* meagre were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the 
bone.” 


His coat, hat, and pantaloons were 
all of a dingy brown: yet, notwith- 
standing his broken down and dila- 
pidated appearance, and in spite of 
the gay crowds that were passing at 
the time, old recollections came so 
thick upon me, that I could not re- 
sist the impulse which I felt to 
shake him cordially by the hand. 
** Poor Dick,” said I, ** the world, 
I perceive, has dealt hardly with 
thee, and thou hast been buffetted 
about on its rude stage. Thy morn- 
ing dreams of glory are quite dis- 
solved.”—* Aye,” said Dick, with 
a rueful smile, 


‘ And like the baseless fabric of a 
vision 
Leave not a wreck behind." 


I have been sadly treated by Dame 
Fortune since | saw you; you per- 
ceive | am quite cut up. A curst 
infatuation for acting came over me, 
and led me from every thing sober 
and sensible. I have lost all my 
little fortune in following a vain 
chimera, and my health is ruined into 
the bargain: no one will know me 
now in this contemptible attire. I 
have neither money nor friends ; in 
short, you behold before you the 
miserable remnant of a strolling 
player.”—“ I have little doubt of 
your sufferings, my poor Dick,” 
said I; ‘but come along, and we 
will talk further on the subject. 
You have not breakfasted I sup- 
pose ?”’—** Why, no;”’ replied Dick, 
“to tell you the truth, I have not 
experienced the comfort of a re- 
ular meal for many months, nor 
Sues I slept upon a softer bed than 
this ;” he added, pointing to the 
bench on which we had been seated. 
* Good God!” said I, ** you have 
not surely passed the night here ?” 
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He shook his head, and repeated 
with a ghastly look the lines which 
follow, a melancholy song, which 
he said he composed to beguile a 
dark and bitter hour. 


‘The birds of the air though at ran- 
dom they fly, 


And the bees though they heedlessly 
roam, 
Can shelter them soon from the pity- 
less sky, 
When the rain it decends, and the 
tempest is high ; 
How happy are they, and how wretched 
am I, 
Bereft of the comforts of home ! 


The sky is my curtain, the earth is my 
bed, 

My friends f have liv’d to deplore ; 
An outcast | wander, by misery led, 
No dwelling is open to shelter my 

head, 
[ fain would lie down and repose with 
the dead, 

Where fate should oppress me no 

more !” 


I took him by the arm, and hur- 
ried him away, for his gestures and 
appearance, I perceived, began to 
attract observation ; and after walk- 
ing in silence for a few moments, 
for I found my heart too full to 
speak, and his | fancy was not much 
lighter, we found ourselves seated 
in a neighbouring coflee-room be- 
fore a cheering fire, and a plentiful 
breakfast of tea, coffee, toast, and 
eggs, at sight of which goodly fare 
poor Dick seemed to regain some- 
thing of his former self. But it 
was quite evident from his hollow 
eye and broken voice, that he was 
falling a victim to some inward 
malady. His language too was at 
times incoherent, and more than ever 
made up of quotations from various 
dramatic “ken He gave me a 
brief outline of his unfortunate ca- 
reer in pursuit of histrionic fame, 
but I forbear to repeat it here; for, 
with the exception of the manner in 
which his adventures were detailed, 
and to which I should despair of 
doing adequate — there was 
little in den veyond the usual 


quantum of crosses and disappoint- 
ments to which all strollers are sub- 
ject, but it was really surprising, 
after all he had endured, that his 
passion for theatricals was still un- 
abated. He spoke with his usual 
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ardour of the profession, and attri- 
buted his ill success to every other 
cause but his want of talent. It is 
true that, when stung by the me- 
mory of some particular suffering, 
he curst in the bitterness of his 
soul, the fatal infatuation by which 
he was first influenced. But the 
poison was too deeply rooted for 
even misfortune to eradicate; and, 
** hugging his dear destruction,” the 
moment of his bitterest railings, was 
often followed by a burst of his 
former enthusiasm. He seemed still 
to fancy that he possessed no com- 
mon talents for the stage, and that 
one day or other the world would 
acknowledge his merits. The de- 
praved taste of unenlightened au- 
diences, the want of discernment in 
the managers with whom he was at 
times engaged, and the intrigues of 
more fortunate rivals, were always 
the rocks on which he foundered. 
in Short, from his first appearance 
in Bath, where, as far as I could 
learn, he was most unequivocally 
damned, to his last attempt in a 
miserable barn, when the receipts 
of the house amounted to three and 
sixpence, he had undergone a series 
of misfortunes and privations, that 
might well have broken down a 
more elastic spirit. His wardrobe, 
on which he had expended nearly 
all his fortune, in the full anticipa- 
tion of ultimate success, became 
a prey to the depraved companions 
with whom necessity had cast him ; 
and he was even destined to witness 
the entire ruin of his cherished 
hope, his Hamlet’s dress * of cut 
velvet and black bugles,”’ which, as 
he said, he valued as he did the 
apple of his eye. ‘* There, even 
there,’’ cried Dick, ‘“* where I had 
garnered up my heart, the hand of 
spiteful envy left its mark.” But 
the incident, touching his favourite 
dress, affords so good a specimen of 
the crosses by which he was sur- 
rounded, and is at once so charac- 
teristic of the strolling fraternity, 
that I shall endeavour to relate it, 
as far as my memory serves me, in 
his own language. ‘ We halted the 
next day,” said Dick, in continua- 
tion of his adventures, “at a town 
in Staffordshire, of which I forget 
the name. Our manager was resolv- 
ed to make an impression, and we 
were all considerably elated by 
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hearing that the place was fashion- 
ably filled, and that the races were 
about to commence. Our opera. 
tions immediately began. A large 
out-house was hired, over which 
we hung our battered standard, 
and caused to be painted in large 
characters, ** Theatre-Royal.” The 
sanction of the mayor was procured, 
and we sent forth flaming bills, 
announcing the arrival of our com- 
pany, which, * for acting, dresses, 
scenery, and decorations, was de- 
cidedly the first in England.” The 
next point of consideration was our 
opening play, and here it was that 
our grand deliberations commenced. 
Our company was chiefly made up 
of raw recruits, and each of them 
proposed a piece in which they could 
display their individual talent in 
some favourite part, and our ma- 
nager, as was fis custom, heard 
every one’s opinion, and always fol- 
lowed his own. I had long sighed 
for an occeasion of showing off,” 
continued Dick, ‘tin one of Shak- 
speare’s characters, and I thouglit 
the present a golden opportunity 
too precious to be lost. My Ham- 
let’s dress I had carefully reserved, 
and I knew that the general ward- 
robe had nothing like it. In fact, 
it was a very costly affair, and it 
had attracted general admiration 
when I first dispel it at a theatri- 
cal party given by the Empress of 
all that was tasteful, Lady Betty 
Bunt,” here Dick sighed, hung his 
head, and then continued. “It 
came to my turn to speak, and I 
immediately proposed Hamlet, re- 
serving to myself the principal cha- 
racter. The general voice was 
against me, and the manager shook 
his head. However, I produced my 
dress, and my wishes were ulti- 
mately carried. How my _ heart 
panted when I saw the play an- 
nounced the day following: ‘ the 
part of Hamlet by a celebrated per- 
former, who has been engaged fora 
limited number of nights.’ 


‘The morning dawn’d and heavily in 
clouds 

Brought on the day, big with my 
fate,’ 


I was determined to put forth my 
strength, for now or never, I 
thought. Our rehearsal went off 
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well, and I augured a glorious 
night. 


* Bat, Oh! vain thought, who can com- 
mand his fate! 


{ had deposited my precious gar- 
ments in a place of safety, as I 
thought, in the general dressing- 
room, and thither [ repaired, * filled 
with mounting hopes’ to array my- 
self as the melancholy Prince. With 
palpitating heart | heard the buz of 
the audience, and on looking through 
a slit in our great curtain, I saw 
that the benches were literally cram- 
med. The tinkling of the promp- 
ter’s bell called for the first music. 
The King, Queen, and Courtiers, 
were all dressed, and Hamlet was 
hotly called for. L ran to the spot 
where I had concealed my dress, 
when, Oh! horrible sight! I beheld 
my beautiful velvet cut into a thou- 
sand shreds. My robe, tunic, and 
trunks, fell to pieces in my hands, 
and my brilliant jet ornaments, and 
black bugles, lay scattered on the 
rround in beautiful disorder, All 
Behind the scenes was bustle and 
confusion; the play had commenced 
and no Hamlet could be found, for 
I absolutely refused to play in any 
dress but my own. In vain did the 
manager intreat, threaten, and ca- 
jole: | was fixed in my purpose, 
and nothing could shake me. In 
short, the fina/e was this, the ma- 
nager came forward to throw hiin- 
self, as he said, on the indulgence 
of the audience. The gentleman 
who was to have played Hamlet un- 
fortunately broke his leg on his way 
to the theatre, and he, therefore, 
appeared before them for the pur- 
pose of craving their permission to 
read the part. The thing was past 
enduring; groans, hisses, and orange 
peels, assailed him from every quar- 
ter. ‘ The part of Hamlet read! was 
there ever such a humbug?’ The 
storm raged, the benches were torn, 
up, the lights were put out, the 
ladies screamed, and the gentlemen 
swore. It was then, that availing 
myself,” said Dick, “ of the general 
confusion, I hastily collected the 
remnant of my wardrobe, and aware 
of the penalty which I had incurred 
by my refusal to play, for I was 
under articles at the time, I slipped 
eut unperceived, and leaving my 
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worthless companions to witness the 
result of such stormy doings, I 
speedily decamped from the town, 
to try my fortune in another quar- 
ter.”’ 

The evening was far advanced 
before I parted from Dick, but re- 
collecting a pressing engagement, 
I was obliged reluctantly to separate 
from him. His unhappy situation, 
however, had made a deep impres- 
sion on me; and, as I pressed his 
hand, | requested him to tell me in 
what way I could best serve him. 
He assumed a theatrical attitude, 
and answered me from Othello. 


oe 





I greet thy love, 
Not-with vain thanks, but with accept- 
ance bounteous, 


And on the iustant will I put thee to 
it.” 


Lend me a crown,” he added, ina 
stage whisper. ‘* And thou shalt 
have it, Dick,” said I, “ but a 
crown will do thee little service ;” 
and glancing significantly at his 
threadbare coat, I handed him a 
sum which accorded more with his 
necessities, and my own feelings. 
“JT am still at my old chambers, 
Dick,” I added, “let me see thee 
there betimes in the morning, and 
we will talk further on thy affairs. 
He wrung my hand in silence and 
we parted. 

But, proceed we now to the last 
act of poor Dick’s eventful drama. 
A fortnight had elapsed from the 
day of our accidental meeting, when 
I received a note, in an almost unin- 
telligible hand, requiring my at- 
tendance at the sick bed of a friend, 
who was most anxious to see me. 
My fears but too well assured me, 
that I was about to witness the final 
exit of poor Dick ; and taking a 
bottle of old Madeira in my aan 
1 followed the messenger of death, 
a miserable old woman, ‘through 
lanes and courts, and alleys blind,’ 
until we reached a wretched house, 
in the attic of which, on the bare 
boards, and wrapped in a scanty 
blanket, I discovered all that was 
left of the once gay and captivating 
Dick Spouter. Though evidentl 


in a dying state, and unable to arti- 
culate, he seemed quite sensible of 
my approach, for he welcomed me 
with a tight pressure of his moist 
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hand. A cup of cold tea lay at one 
side of him, and an open book at 
the other. Curiosity prompted me 
to glance at the latter; it was an 
old odd volume of / Shakspeare. 
Perceiving the poor fellow’s ex- 
hausted state, I speedily uncorked 
my never-failing medicine, and 
emptying the cup of its washy con- 
tents, I applied the cordial to his 
rene lips. The current of his 
ife, which was ebbing fast away, 
returned to its former channel, and 
his eyes regained a little of their 
wonted lustre. He raised his head, 
smiled, and smacked his lips, and 
then, to my surprise and haan, 
he repeated, though in a faint and 
broken voice, Faletatt’s encomium 
on his favourite sack. I was really 
delighted to find the almost magical 
effect which the wine had on him. 
“Cheer up, Dick,” said I, ** and 
hope for Stade times. We must 
move you from this miserable room 
in the first place, and when thou 
art thyself again, we will see what 
further can be done. There is an 
old friend, and brother collegian of 
mine, who has the power, and, I 
believe, lacks not the will, to do 
thee a service for my sake. In fact 
we have been — our heads to- 
gether since I last saw you, and I 
hope soon to see you quite restored, 
and in a comfortable birth.” He 
pressed my hand in token of his 
gratitude, but seemed to think by 
an incredulous shake of his head, 
and a faint smile, that friendship 
could do but little for him. ‘ I am 
grateful, my dear Sir,’’ he added, 
after a pause, in which he endea- 
voured to collect his remaining 
strength, “for the kind solicitude 
which you have always felt for me; 
but, I rather think, indeed I have an 
evidence within, which tells me 
that, as Hamlet says, I am about 
‘to shuffle off this mortal coil,’ and 
to give my enemies the slip for ever. 
The truth is, | have been rather un- 
handsomely dealt with, although I 
begin to suspect, that acting was 
not altogether my province, but let 
that rest. I have played my little 
part on the great stage, and the uni- 
versal manager is about to call me 
to account,” —‘ Phoo, phoo,” said 
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I, ** you must give up such gloomy 
thoughts: you have youth at your 
side, and you only want a little 
nourishment to make you as spright- 
ly as ever. You shal! be removed 
immediately to a comfortable lodg- 
ing, where all that friendship can 
do for you shall be done.” —* ’Tis 
all to no purpose, my kind Sir,” he 
said, ** but t ask you neverthe- 
less. I feel that the hand of death 
is on me: its touch shoots coldly 
through my veins, and, should you 
chance to look in on me _ to-mor- 
row, as poor Mercutio says, ‘ you 
will find me a very grave man.’ By 
the by, what an admirable charac- 
ter,” he added, “is that of Mer- 
cutio. Is it true, I wonder, that 
Shakspeare said of him, ‘if I had 
not killed him so soon, he would 
have killed me.’ I think it is Ma- 
lone who records the anecdote. | 
know I have read it somewhere. I 
played Mercutio once I remember, 
and very narrowly escaped from 
being killed, in consequence of the 
roof of the house falling in on us, 
just as Romeo was smashing the 
tomb; but I think I have told you 
the circumstance already.”—“ You 
have, my dear Dick,” said I, “ and 
you must not fatigue Se ona by re- 
peating it now.”—* Feel here,” he 
resumed, placing my hand upon his 
heart, “ how very faint it beats—in 
a few moments more it will cease 
for ever. How singular that a 
man’s life should be nu more, when 
this little oracle stops its ticking. 


‘Out, out, brief candle, life’s but a 
walking shadow, 

A poor player, who struts and frets his 
hours upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more.’ ”—— 


At this moment an evident altera- 
tion became visible in his features ; 
and alarmed, lest any thing sudden 
should occur, I desired the old wo- 
man, who was busied in preparing 
to light the fire, to procure a doctor 
with all speed. Alas! it was too 
late; for a few moments before the 
Ramer appeared, poor Dick 
yreathed his last sigh in the arms of 
his friend. 
G. L. A. 
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HIGHLAND REVELRY. 


Mr. Epiror, 

I usva..y spend a few weeks each 
autumn at the farm steading of a 
friend, on the north shore of the 
River Forth, not far from Queen's 
Ferry. I am particularly attached 
to the scenery in the neighbourhood, 
which I consider little inferior to 
any I have seen on the south side 
of the Tweed. The narrowing of 
the river at the ferries, with the pic- 
turesque Isle of Garvie, midway 
over, and the high land on the 
north side, terminated towards the 
sea,.with the perpendicular promon- 
tory, Carlin’s nose, from the top of 
which you can almost touch the top- 
masts of the many vessels that pass 
to and fro close under its brow. The 
beautiful expansion of the river 
above, its sides ennobled with gen- 
tlemens seats and baronial resi- 
dences; and these again surround- 
ed with fields in the highest state of 
cultivation, and the whole picture, 
bounded by the far-off blue Ben 
Lomond, conveys, perhaps, one of 
the most picturesque ideas which 
imagination can form of a scene in 
fairy-land, 

On an almost isolated point of 
rock, in the vicinity of my friend’s 
house, stands Rosyth Castle, once 
one of the residences of the Stewart 
family, now a very ruin. Here, 
where royalty has often held its 
splendid court, the crows and ravens 
hold undisputed possession. The 
hall which hes often resounded with 
mirth and with music, resounds now, 
alas! with the scream of the sea- 
gull, or the screech of the night 
owl. But a truce with wailing: 
such is the fate of sublunary things. 

On the last evening of my stay, I 
took my usual ramble along the sea 
shore. The moon had just risen, and 
shed her mild lustre upon the waters 
and surrounding objects. ‘The pon- 
derous walls of the castle had their 
share in the picture, and cast a 
thick shadow upon the tide, that 
was swelling sak sade round its 
base: it was a lovely night. 

As I approached towards the 
ruins, the sound of a musical in- 
strument burst upon my ear, pro- 
ceeding evidently from the interior. 
in such a sequestered place, and at 
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such an hour, the circumstance could 
not but assume a wild and wizard 
appearance, and mingle with asso- 
ciations of a romantic character. I 
hastened to the spot; and on recon- 
noitering ipeiel a window, found 
the large hall occupied by a party 
of young men, dressed in the cos- 
tume of the Highlands, and seated 
round a table of a very rude con- 
struction, on which stood several 
articles of food. A stout well-made 
man was pacing the floor with 
“measured step, and slow,” play- 
ing one of the most wild and mourn- 
ful airs Lever heard. It was one of 
their national pivbaircachol; a la- 
ment for the death of a chieftain, 
and one that is still often played at 
funerals in the Highlands. Not- 
withstanding the harshness of the 
instrument and the monotony of the 
music, the whole scene was well 
calculated to astonish a spectator; 
and the glare of a large fire, which 
blazed in the huge fire-place, with 
the light which the moon afforded, 
through the many apertures in the 
walls, served to shew by the coun- 
tenances of the party, the effect upon 
their feelings. ’Twas a scene to 
which the pen of the author of 
Waverley, or the pencil of Wilkie 
could hardly do adequate justice. 

When the tune was finished, I was 
on the point of retreating, but the 
eye of the musician caught me, and 
a hint to the rest brought the whole 
in a moment to the spot I was about 
to forsake. . An inyitation to join 
them was warmly pressed on their 
side, and accepted on mine without 
much hesitation. 

I found the table pretty well fur- 
nished with sundry of the good 
things of this life, of which we all 
ae partook; after this meal, a 
punch bowl, of no mean dimensions, 
was produced, and filled to the brim 
with famous punch. We did it jus- 
tice, and required it accordingly to 
be replenished oftener than once. 
Dancing commenced, and I spent 
in their society the two happiest 
hours I have ever enjoyed. 

All of these young men appeared, 
from their manners and conversa- 
tions, to be above the lower class of 
society ; they were part of . a 
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which had been instituted, under the 

atronage of a celebrated Baronet, 
for the express purpose of improv- 
ing the ancient highland music, and 
all of them were more or less pipers. 
Three of them boasted of having sa- 
luted the King, from the point of 
the pier of Leith, on his late visit to 
Scotland. 

At my request an adjournment 
to my friene ’s house took place, 
where we spent the rest of the night 
in the most joyous manner; even 
old aunt Kirsty unaged herself so 
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far as to dance “ a reél or twa wi’ 
the lads.” 

The enclosed is a translation, 
which I have been favoured with 
since, of a song which was sung in 
the course of the evening, in the 
original Gallic. 

The party took to their boat at 
the ‘* wi’ short hour ayont the twal,” 
and the last strain of ‘ Over the 
water to Charlie,” fell on my ear as 
I sunk into the arms of our good 


friend Morpheus. 


SONG OF “* THE GATHERING.” 


Ours the strains renown’d in story, 
Of peaceful hall or deadly corrie ; 
Would you call to field, or foray, 
Melt to love, or rouse to glory: 
Sound our mountain melody. 


Where the gale of love is blowing, 

Health, and mirth, and bliss bestowing ; 

Where the wt of joy is flowing, 

Eyes are bright, and hearts are glowing: 
Pours the bagpipes thrilling lay. 


Who can hear its notes of woe, 
For friend deceas’d, or fallen foe; 
And see the mourners as they go, 
To its wild notes, sad and slow: 
And melt not at its melody ? 


And in the da 


of doubt and dread, 


When bursts the battle o’er their head; 


How strong the arm, and firm the tread, 
Of Albyn’s sons o’er fields of dead : 
When cheer’d by its wild warlike cry. 


Ours the strains renown’d in story, 
Of halls of joy, or deadly corrie ; 
Would you call to field or foray, 
Melt to love, or rouse to glory : 
Sound our mountain melody. 


LINES FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


How short, in retrospect, appears 
Our journey thro’ this vale of tears ; 
Each New Year's Day in fancy’s view, 


We schemes of untried bliss pursue ; 
And think not while in youth’s gay bloom, 
-How swift the passage to the tomb. 
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A DREAM OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


Berore I commence the follow- 
ing seemingly improbable narra- 
tive, it may not be amiss to state in 
what manner I became possessed of 
it. It was in the winter of the year 
178-, that I was invited to spend the 
Christmas at a friend’s house in 
Argyleshire, where among other 
friends of my host, I met the cele- 
brated Mr. the Eastern travel- 
ler. Our mornings were employed 
in the sports of the season, each 
following his own inclination till 
the evening, when we all assembled 
round the Tieden hearth, our con- 
viviality heightened by our separa- 
tion. Christmas feitivities and con- 
versation closed a most idly spent 
day, but such is the desire of man 
after novelty, that these amuse- 
ments began to fade on our taste, 
and the winter night to pass heavily. 
It was upon one of these occasions 
our host proposed resorting to the 
old country practise of each person 
contributing, in turn, to the amuse- 
ment of the whole, by relating some 
“ wonderment” or marvellous ad- 
venture that had fallen under his 
observation. 

Many were told, of which some 
assisted the amusement, and others 
contributed to the astonishment of 
the company. At length Mr. 
spoke in the following words—but 
I must premise that his manner of 
telling the tale materially assisted 
its effect. His singularly swarthy 
countenance, discoloured by burning 
suns, agreed well with the foreign 
air of the American robe, which he 
had brought fram Aleppo, and 
worn as a morning | “abet and at 
each striking part of his narrative, 
his jet black eyes shone with a bril- 
liancy that was remarked by the 
whole company, and, indeed, his 
whole appearance was that of a man 
who firmly believed what he was 
relating. 

“ It was whilst waiting for letters 
from England prior to my departure 
into the interior of —— that I de- 
termined to inspect the Pyramids, 
those celebrated monuments of gi- 
gantic tyranny and kingly oppres- 
sion, whose origin, and whose use 
seem equally unfathomable. I de- 











parted, accompanied by my English 
domestic and several Arabs, whom I 
had hired to assist me in my under- 
taking. The morning being the 
most pleasant for travelling, I set 
out before the sun had poured its 
meridian heat on the thirsty earth, 
and arrived at my destination in the 
evening, having rested during the 
heat of the day. The moon had 
already risen, and I took a dim 
view of those enormous masses 
whose effect is surprisingly magni- 
ficent in the paly beam. I wander- 
ed solitarily round their bases, while 
thoughts crossed my mind that re- 
newed the ghosts or embodied forms 
of-ideal being, which my imagina- 
tion had so frequently created in my 
youthful days. The visions of in- 
fancy hovered darkly around me, 
the spirits of the mighty dead, 
though now forgotten, seemed 
to ride on the night breeze, whose 
feeble memories whispered to m 
soul, ‘all is vanity.’ The stillness 
of the scene was only interrupted 
by the snarling bark of the hyenas, 
who lurked in the neighbourin 
cemetery. Sometimes their hateful 
forms would be seen to glance from 
behind the dark shadow of a ruined 
tomb, and as suddenly lost in ob- 
scurity. The antiquity of the piles 
around me, the novelty of the scene, 
all combined to throw a sadly pleas- 
ing gloom over my mind, = re- 
tired to my tent with feelings which 
I attempted to analyse in vain. 

“The brightness of the morning 
sun dissipated the visions of the 
night, and I rose with .renewed 
= to ee my undertaking. 

ow different was the picture! 
the ‘things of night’ had faded 
away, and in their place all around 
seemed to rejoice. 

“The trampling of steeds, the min- 
gled voices of the many in various lan- 
guages, announced the departure of 
the caravan. The camels were re- 
ceiving their final burthen of water, 
and they drank deep and long, as if 
indued with a sense of the x tanta 


they were to proceed ere they should 
taste again. At another watering 
place, a party of female Arabs, like the 
shepherdesses of old, were watering 
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their flocks, while the neighbouring 
city was pouring forth its thousands 
to their daily tasks. 

“* Having provided ourselves with 
lights and the usual accompaniments 
of explores, we entered the largest 
pyramid at the usual place, and I 
proceeded on my search. The ap- 
pearance of the first chamber was 
solitary and desolate, being filled 
chiefly with rubbish and remains of 
mummies, to which the barbarism of 
the natives and the curiosity of travel- 
lers had been equally destructive. 


Several small avenues lead out of 


this apartment, one of which opens 
into another, which had been open- 
ed and the usual ravages had taken 
place. I discovered nothing but 
the remains of an alabaster sarco- 
phagus and some bones, which I 
afterwards found to be those of an 
ox or a cow. The day was nearly 
spent in such researches, and the 
Arabs, who had never liked the un- 
dertaking, began to grow unruly. 
The fear of the ‘Ghout,’ who 
watched over the treasures they sup- 
posed I searched for, at length grew 
to such a height that they would 
stay no longer, and they left my ser- 
vant and myself to prosecute our 
discoveries by ourselves. In truth, 
they could not have left me at a 
more inconvenient period, for I had 
observed some signs, which justified 
me in supposing, that I was near a 
large and unopened chamber. It 
was at the end of a dark passage, 
near the mouth of one of those wells 
with which the place abounds, which 
diffused a most noxious sta and 
it was only my ardent desire for 
discovery, that could have induced 
me to continue the operations I had 
commenced, My torches also were 
nearly all consumed, and I was 
obliged to send my servant for a 
further meee While he was gone 
I proceeded to introduce an iron 
crow in the instertices of the stone, 
for the purpose of wrenching an en- 
trance, es the strength of the build- 
ing opposed my efforts, and I sat 
down dispirited on a block of stone 
near the before-mentioned well. 
Here, in a short time, I began to feel 
the influence of its pestilential air, 
my head grew giddy, and I should 
have fallen from my seat, had I not 
by a great exertion, roused myself, 
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and proceeded in my attempt to 
force a passage.’ Whilst in the act 
of giving a tremendous blow on the 
stone, the agitation of the air ex- 
tinguished my light, but the blow 
was not lost, for it fell and exe- 
cuted its object by making a breach 
in’ the barrier that had opposed m 
progress. As I was provided wit 
phospherous, I did not feel any 
alarm for the loss of my light, but 
preweted to feel what effect had 
n produced on the wall. I founda 
large aperture, sufficient to admit 
me through, and on introducing 
my ae saw, or thought I saw 
a light shining through a crevice 
at the further end.of the apartment. 
Astonished at what I thought must 
be an illusion of the sense, I hesi- 
tated to kindle my own light, and 
cautiously entered the newly opened 
chamber. l found I trod on a fine 
surface, and on walking across it, 
applied my eye to what I plainly saw 
to be an opening in a loosely built 
partition, which, as I leaned against, 
suddenly gave way, and I found my- 
self the spectator of a singular scene, 
In an ancient and large chamber, 
ona couch ef stone I saw reclinin 
the figure of a man, seemingly con 
though still vigorous, his long beard 
‘a sable silvered,’ feil in large and 
ample curls upon his breastand arms, 
and added to the effect of his coun- 
tenance, which was strongly indented 
with deep furrows, that appeared 
to be produced more by sorrow than 
by age. From the ceiling was sus- 
nded an iron lamp of an ancient 
orm, by the light of which I was en- 
abled to remark the above particulars, 
and as its wavering flame flashed on 
the face of the singular being before 
me,it added to its deathly hue; indeed, 
I should not have thought him to be 
alive, had not the deep respiration 
of his chest convinced me of the 
contrary. The appearance, of the 
apartment assimilated well with its 
inmate; around the walls were se- 
veral rows of mummies, some in a 
standing position with their faces 
uncovered, and the lip being fallen, 
gave them the appearance of grin- 
ning horribly at each other. I ad- 
vanced a step from the place where, 
fixed with astonishment, I had mark- 
ed the above in far less time than it 
has taken to recite them; on a nearer 
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view I found that he was clad in 
the common dress of the East, and 
what particularly took my atten- 
tion was, that on his uncovered and 
livid brow, was fastened a rudely 
partitioned cross of diamonds, seem- 
ingly of great price. Hardly aware 
of uy intention, I stretched forth 
my hand to touch it, when witha 
long, a deep drawn sigh the sleeper 
awoke; he threw his dark eyes, 
which sparkled with a brilliancy 
that surpassed his jewelled front, 
wildly around him, and when they 
rested on me, he cried, ‘* what art 
thou come! destroyer, thou art wel- 
come, then at last shall I be relieved 
from my burthen, be free as the 
winds of heaven. But if destruc- 
tion be not thy purpose; if thou 
hast anature that clings to the softer 
feelings of humanity, why disturb 
my repose.’ I must here state that he 
spoke in Hebrew, or rather in the mo- 
dern Syriac, which I understand per- 
fectly, having before I left England 
acquired the reputation of being 
rofoundly acquainted with it. 
Seein me about to reply, he con- 
tinued, ‘ nay, speak not to gratify 
an idle curiosity, you penetrate the 
sanctuary of the dead, disturb the 
last mansions of the mighty, of the 
illustrious, of the great and good. 
Here at least I hoped to escape 
from the idle crowd whose thoughts 
are folly, and whose lives but va- 
nity. Thou seemest to stand asto- 
nished, but thy‘fears are the effects 
of thy ignoranée. I am no bein 
of immaterial mould; yes, thant 
heaven, I am but mortal like thy- 
self, death must come at last and 
close a scene of lengthened misery ; 
centuries are past since I have been 
an inhabitant of these vast piles, 
already ancient at my birth. Here 
from the glaring day I sought re- 
pose, but the undying worm was in 
my heart; sleep could not lull it, 
amid the crowd it was felt embitter- 
ing every taste of bliss. Oh! the 
thought of R—— followed me 
every where. Mortal! these eyes 
have seen what man can never see, 
and like so meek, so forgiving, par- 
don; oh, pardon! But yon black 
fiend laughs at my misery, mocks 
my prayers, derides my hopes,—oh ! 
tis bitterer than death to feel what 
I feel. Death said I, fool, ’tis bliss 
to die; when shall I feel its sting, 
rejoicing in its agony, then, and 
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then alone edn I join those whe 
long have left me a lonely wanderer 
on the earth. Oh! Mighty One, let 
me not live thus; thou hast said it 
is not good for man to be alone, 
and now no kindred can I claim, 
no living heart shoots in unison 
with mine; no joys of home can 
warm my seul, confined within a 
fleshy prison, panting for freedom 
and for death. Mortal! I sport on 
him, reviled the Saviour of the 
world; then came the unchanging 
fiat, live and be a wretch, I vainly 
thought it was a blessing, not a 
curse ; I will revel in delight I said, 
all that earth ean yield shall be 
mine, ages shall be born and follow 
each other to the tomb, but I in 
never-ending manhood shall laugh 
at what strikes horror to ever 
other heart. How futile, to think 
life or length of days can give hap- 
een! the partner of my heart 
ied, I felt the pang—child after 
child fell in worldly strife, and I 
was left alone; then first I felt the 
curse indeed, to be alone amid a 
crowd, to feel no interest in all 
that wakes the heart of man; then 
I sought death and found it not: 
fire fled from me, water abhorred 
me, the depths of the great deep 
were known to me, the nameless 
myriads of its dens crawled around 
me, storms arose scattering navies 
to destruction and hurling me to 
land; earth quaked, I leapt into its 
yawning bosom, éven then I breath- 
ed in agony to bursting—but the 
time was not come, the burstin 
volcano buried towns in ruins— 
was cast forth unharmed, the breath 
of the desert knew me—the Ze- 
moun blasted the caravan and left 
me alone; I touched the plague 
spot, but it was innoxious—swords 
of men shivered over my naked head, 
nought could harm the devoted ; 
then I would pass my time in plea- 
sure, but while woman smiled, when 
the wine-cup sparkled in my hand, 
I felt the curse; I sought wealth 
and despised it, I turned conqueror— 
slew my thousands, and was wretch- 
ed; I loved woman and she died, I 
could not follow. Light grew hate- 
ful to my eyes, I detested man and 
his paltry wishes, I sought solitude 
amid these rains, but here has he 
penetrated; I foresaw it, and deter- 
mined he should perish. I touch 


that stone, and these masses crush 
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us both; thou wilt die, but I must 
writhe in agony ’till he come.’ 

‘“‘ He moved, but | could not s every 
feeling was benumbed ; I gasped for 
breath, every thing faded from my 
sight, a confused noise of falling 
ruins was in mine ear: I fell and 
knew no more. When I awoke I 


was in my tent supported by my ° 








On the Deaih of a Friend. [Dec. 


servant, who said, after a long search 
he discovered me near the spot he 
had left me. The next day I could 
discover no traces of the breach in 
the wall; I knocked bat could make 
no impression; and on relating to 
my servant what | had seen, he said, 
I had been in a trance, but I can 
never consider it such.” 


ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
On! what are banks and bloom to me, 
Or sweets of honey dew ? 
Their verdure and tranquillity 
Are now a pain to woo. 
Is it a dream! or wild caprice, 
Of nature in her plan? 
When near maturety to blast 
The highest hopes of man? 
No—'tis a sad reality ; 
And every murmuring breeze, 
But wispers a discordant note, 
Destructive to our ease. 


. There was a youth of gentle heart, 

Whose suavity of man, 

Drew silvery note from Friendship’s lyre, 
And sighs from maid of sheen, 

His was a look intelligent, 
Illumed with tuneful word, 

An eye that beamed, a mind that soared 
Above the vulgar herd. 


The flower but oped its petal bed, 
The richer tent concealed, 

The red wing of the storm empowered 
The sweets not half revealed. 


Now cold beneath the marbled slab, 
A narrow cell contains, 

Wrapped darkley in eternal night, 
The little that remains. 


A friend stands near, who knew the heart, 
The deep recess of soul 

And mind, who ne’er betrayed, but loved 
The warmth beyond controul. 


The peasant stops on Sabbath eve, 
Lost in the rudest thought ; 

Starts at the sad reverse, but feels 
The reverence he ought. 


Time with unerring hand will soon 
The book of fate display, 

And mingle with kindred dust, 
The thoughtless and the gay. 


The damask cheek, the maiden tint, 
That wee blushing flower, 


That gives to 


ife its essence dear, 


Is faded in an hour. 

The pride of wealth, ambition’s sway, 
Await alike the doom, 

That brings the despot’s power within 


The precincts of the tomb. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 





“ We take no note of time but by its loss.” 


Is the New-Year an ‘era of pro- 
mise, or season for regrets? Shall 
fancy weave for us the votive 
wreath, or shall pensive memory 
crown the tomb of departed days 
with the mournful cypress? That 
must greatly depend upon those on 
whom the first day of a commencing 
circle of months shall dawn. To 
youth an added year points at the 
pinnacle (however uncertain its at- 
tainment) of maturity, and to the 
plenitude of enjoyment, however 
pleasures visions may fade away from 
the feverish touch of fruition,—to 
old age, the departed year sinks 
like the fallen grain of sand in the 
hour-glass, and leaves a void be- 
hind it,—to the children of freedom, 
the roll of time offers improvement 
and happiness,—to the captive or 
the slave, another year seems like 
one link of his chains knocked off, 
but his ignorance as to the precise 
duration of that bondage, offers little 
but melancholy; his courage has 
no given bound of exertion to keep 
in view, his heart and hope have no 
sure /and-mark to steer for; the 
saint and sage can, and they alone 
can, fix that resting place, where the 
sun scorches not the bondsman, and 
where the tear of sorrow was never 
known. 

But we will suppose, and hope at 
the same time, that all our readers 
have no severe regrets to look back 
to inthe last, and that they have many 
hopes in bright promise for the ensu- 
ing year,and that they may be realis- 
ed, is our most ardent wish. Let us 
now enter into, and compare the na- 
tional and local customs of the season 
with those of other times, as well 
as the usages and discussions of the 
olden times, with the remaining ob- 
servances and merry-makings of 
our more refined and modern age ; 
and (since the taste for travelling is 
daily increasing), we will take 
our first stand with our neighbours 
on the other side of the water. Le 
jour de lan, in France and in more 
southern countries, isa day of great 
bustle and jubilation, of much glad- 
ness and festivity, closely inter- 
woven with moral habits and re- 





ligious duties. The enemies of 
these nations may deem this state- 
ment too flattering, but truth, like 
justice, is blind to prejudice alone, 
and teaches us to treat 


“ Tros Tyrinsue nullo discrimine.” 


The press of business-like pleasure 
and hospitality consists in the hasty 
exchange of complimentary visits, 
(performed by proxy by the great 
sending their cards and empty car- 
riages about) and the not empty 
congratulations paid personally to 
age, to consanguinity, to patrons, 
and to friends; in the toys and new- 
year’s gifts flying through the 
streets; and in the devices of affec- 
tion, gallantry, wit, and flattery, 
in metre and in prose, which puzzle 
many a brain and greet many a 
bright eye, accompanied by bouquets 
which are welcome even from the 
humblest hands. The moral and 
religious duties consist (and they 
are everywhere worthy of imita- 
tion) in the forgiveness of injuries, 
the cementing of breaches by em- 
bracing friends and former foes, 
and by reconciling and inviting 
alienated love and sentiment, b 
the long absent name on the ook 
or the warmly expressed wish for 
“many happy years!” Frigid must 
be that bosom, and forbidding that 
eye, which can treat and contemplate 
such customs with indifference ; and 
in the hastening tothe temples of the 
Most High as early as possible, 
thus to make the first action of the 
day and year a religious one, and 
to pour forth the fervid orison for 
self and those held dear, with a 
grateful sense for the favour of 
added days. These dues and duties 
cost pride some exertion, and self- 
love a manly struggle, and they are, 
on this account, the more valuable. 
The feast, the ball, and the theatre 
finish the scene; it is not impossible 
that in all this pressing of bosom 
friends and congratulations, a Ju- 
das’s kiss may now and then occur, 
but let us look at the brightest side 
of the picture and leave it there. 

Hail, Britannia! land of liberty, 
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how fares it with thee in these pip- 
ing times, or rather, how fared it 
with thee in the days of yore? If 
sincerity seek for the merry Christ- 
masand happy New Year, she must 
not tarry in drawing-room circles, 
and in mercantile capitals,—she 
must throw off pomp and parade, 
and travel modestly to the country, 
there to mix with the people in the 
rural gambols, quaint usages, and 
broad mirth of Christmas-tide. She 
must, if she be a true British spirit, 
forego the foreign gastronomic at- 
tractions of the kitchen, and feast 
upon — wholesome, old English 
fare; barter the juice of the Rhone, 
the Rhine, and the Moselle, for the 
flowing bowl, nor disdain to pledge 
Ralph and Molly in nut-brown ale; 
she must draw nearer to her brothers 
and sisters, and let the clothing, 
feeding, and comforting of the poor, 
make them feel that they form a 
cqmponent part in the family of 
man. 

In our forefathers’ times, Christ- 
mas was kept up with more exten- 
sive hospitality than in our more 
modish days; the Knight and the 
Squire would then (in full-bottomed 
Wigs, roomy coats, and gold laced 
hats) invite all the neighbourhood 
to their board, groaning under sub- 
stantial fare ; turkies and sides of 
bacon would face each other on 
tables of huge magnitude ; boars’ 
heads with oranges in the mouths 
thereof, and barons of beef would 
stand in proud array. The hongry 
were invited to the lodge, castle, or 
hall; whilst hogsheads and barrels 
were tapped for rich and poor, neigh- 
bour and friend, for visitor, and for 
the stranger journeying through the 
land of plenty. The Lord of the 
Manor wonld sally out in his coach 
and six to visit his tenantry, and 
the Lady Bountiful of the domain 
would condescend to lead down the 
dance, composed of humble fol- 
lowers and poor relations. How 
vulgar is this picture in the eyes of 
new-fangled gentry, and the imita- 
ting scholars of the new school. 

In Scotland antique practices are 
still adhered to, people sit up jovi- 
ally to drink out the old, and drink 
in the New Year; andthe toast is so 
often pledged that it sometimes be- 
gins gravely, by “ here’s a guid 
new year t’ you,”’—“* or many happy 


The New Year. 
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years to you;” it next comes to, 
(more briefly and familiarly) “ hap- 
py new years to you,”’ through loud 
clamour and mirth, then is heard 
‘* years to you,” the first words being 
drowned in joy, and the articulation 
being so thick as to resemble ears 
to you, a nod and a shake of the 
hand now announces in spiritedly 
accents, ‘ here’s to you,” and if, 
“to you,” or * you’ be heard at 
last, itis a wonder. Whilst this is 
going on within doors, dads are run- 
ning about in the streets with hot 
= and applying it and a coarse 
vearty salute to the first adventurous 
female who trusts her person at the 
midnight, on the drigs (bridges) 
and other parts of the town, the men 
shaking hands together and mutu- 
ally wishing ‘a guid new year’’ to 
each other; but the dandies of Bri- 
tish extraction, (we do not like to 
call aught of spurious growth by the 
name of fair,) and your would-bes’ 
something very great and impos- 
ing, quit town for fashion’s sake, 
but keep no holidays at all; the 
season is a bore to them, and the 
only plan which they can hit on to 
seem somebody, is to be gazetted 
out of London, and to be supposed 
to be at something abbey or lordly 
house, on their own estates, which 
either never existed, or which folly 
and extravagance has already mort- 
gaged and let, or first annuitised 
into decay, and lastly sold out and 
out. 

This being out of town has greatly 
damped the Christmas and New 
Year's jovialities in the metropolis, 
without removing the scene to the 
market-town and hamlet, to the fa- 
mily mansion and cottage; and has 
in general produced a diminished 
feeling about the sacred season, 
either taken in a religious, a na- 
tional, ora hospitable point of view. 
Some of the aristocracy of the coun- 
try, the patricians of ancient date, 
make a point or a favour of being 
at one of their principle estates ; 
where their parks and their pre- 
serves yield the produce of the old 
English larder, but the coaches and 


six, the co wigs, the broad 


mirth and open houses have been 
placed for the most part upon the 
reduced or retired list, wmlst mo- 
dest relations and the poor of the 
parish have to complain, either of 
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being put upon half-allowance, or 
of being reduced altogether; of this 
we complain, in unison with the 
poor. We like to see old English 
countenances and customs; we love 
all orders of good people, and we 
wish to draw them nearer together ; 
we pray for that equality of taxa- 
tion, which may leave to the land- 
holder and agriculturist the means 
of entertaining his neighbours cor- 
dially and generously, without be- 
ing out done or run down by the 
man of funded property, who has 
none of the ties of time and neigh- 
bourhood, and to whom the land 
can only be dear in proportion to 
the price of his acres, and the profit 
which he can draw from them. Re- 
move from us those who are stran- 
gers in their estates, and smile not 
on the merry faces of their tenantry. 
We yet enjoy the sight of the red 
berry ornamenting the surloin, and 
the misletoe suspended from the 
oaken beam. The heart of oak is 
still dear tous; noris Betty, runnin 
away from an innocent kiss beneat 
the druidical branch, a person be- 
neath our friendly notice; and we 
mourn when we contemplate the “ de- 
serted village,” the Lord or Squire's 
home shut up at this season, the 
non-resident’s mansion barricaded 
against the traveller or visiter, and 
the glebe edifice untenanted by him 
who reaps all its advantages; and, 
above all, when we cast a glance 
at the Green Isle, whose numerous, 
athletic progeny, pine from hun- 
ger at such a time, whilst others 
revel in plenty, and whose no- 
bles and landlords abandon the 
half-ruined pile erected by their 
more patriotic ancestors. [t must 
be matter of grief and afiliction 
to all good hearts to count the 
lengthy list of absentees spending 
their himen on the Continent in 
such times as these, and yearly es- 
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tranging, more and more, their pos- 
terity from those feelings, amities, 
and relations, which Providence and 
nature wisely produced, and would 
promote were the duties to be paid 
to each, not neglected and lost sight 
of, 

“Christmas comes but once a 
year,” is the vulgar adage of old 
England : happy they who feel the 
truth of the remark, and the one 
time so marked by benevolence and 
felicity, by chartty and good cheer. 
But can the poor children of Erin 
join in this assertion? Will it 
come once in a dustrum, or in a 
session of parliament? Will a birth- 
day or acoming of age of the Lord 
of the Manor or County produce a 
substitute for it? We know not;— 
we doubt, and we regret ; but whilst 
we still have ringing in our ears 


“ Gunpowder treason and plot, 
Which never can be forgot,” 


*. Yet let us hope again to hear, 
Christmas comes still once a year.” 


The poetry of the two last lines is 
not a bit worse than that of the for- 
mer; the sentiment is ot to foster re- 
sentments, but to awaken the slum- 
bering social principle. Let us then 
not give up the hope, that the weak 
and weary heart may feel the revivi- 
fying touch of kindness and of com- 
fort; and that the New Year and 
its antecedent feastings and ceremo- 
nials, may never become so much out 
of vogue, as to leave but a tear or a 
sigh to commemorate them; or that 
they may be merely recorded by a 
sentiment, or phrase, a song, ora 
quotation ; and that the last may not 
be a truism at the same time, going 
off together 


“ With a hie ho! to the green holly, 


Ali feigning is friendship, most love's 
a mere folly.” 
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LEFT OFF BUSINESS, 


‘+ «In spite of nature’s stubborn plan, 
He treads (lifes) stage by way of gentleman.” 


Sir CALEB Caxon was an opu- 
lent ironmonger. He succeeded his 
honest father in the business, and 
carried it on for half a centary, 
His stock in trade was valuable, 
and his customers numerous and 
substantial; yet the large capital of 
which he found himself possessed 
arose more from his father’s perse- 
verance and temperate habits than 
from any enormous profits, exten- 
sive commerce, or lucky hits in the 
way of business. He never specu- 
lated, not even in the funds, but 
saved and put by, and pnt by and 
saved again. He rejected many 


offers of putting out his money at 
high interest, and was contented 
with the receipts from the shop, 
and the legal interest of his coun- 
try. He held monopolists and usu- 
rers in abhorrence; and often ob- 
served, that it was a toss up with 


such men, whether they were to 
make a fortune or a bankruptcy. 
The same principles he taught his 
son, and thesame success attended 
his exertions. 

Old Roger Caxon was florid and 
corpulent, good-natured and plain 
dealing, sober and industrious ; so 
that his neighbour, Mr. Cheshire, 
a rich cheesemonger and vender of 
pork, thought him worthy of his 
only daughter, to whom he gave 
fifteen hundred pounds in marriage, 
which the ironmonger then con- 
sidered a handsome portion, At 
Mr. Cheshire’s demise Mr, Caxon 
found a new increase to his capital, 
arising. from the stock sold off, 
money for the good will from the 
successor in the cheese, butter and 
bacon line, houses in Newgate- 
street, and cellars and counting- 
houses, advantageously let, in El- 
bow-lane, Bride-lane, Petticoat-lane, 
yea, and in Amen-corner, the whole 
forming a valuable property. In- 
stead of living up to his income, 
leaving off trade, or changing his 
habits, he never changed a guinea 
idly, and kept to his stingo as his 
only treat, or a bowl of punch on 
high days and holidays, When he 


The Rosciad. 


paid the debt of nature he left no 
other debt unpaid, but was “ re- 
moved from over the way” amidst 
the regrets and good words of all 
his neighbours. 

Caleb, his only child, was no 
chicken when the honest citizen 
took his leave of the shop and of 
the world together ; he had drudged 
for twenty-four years with the old 
man, and felt inclined to go on 
— more, being at this time 
turned of forty. He was single, but 
not without his sympathies. Dolly 
Do-allthings, who was housekeeper, 
cook, butler, and slut, had cast a 
wicked hazle eye upon him, and he 
felt that he was under the wand of 
the enchantress. At the same time 
she despised the shop—and there 
was only one little dirty boy, 
called boots, @ scruitures des serui- 
tures of male appearance in’ the 
dark premises. Caleb, now the 
head of the house, soon found that 
it was a pity to work Dolly so hard, 
and two assistants were forthwith 
procured. Dolly began to look 
more and more captivating, but was 
so highly puffed that Master Caxon’s 
widow could not help thinking that 
the girl was getting above herself. 
The old. lady, however, not long 
surviving, Dolly became governess 
of domestic concerns, and was ona 
friendly and familiar footing with 
Master, from which a little accident 
arose, natural enough in such cases ; 
but the bells of St. Brides silenced 
all slanderous reports, and~ the 
neighbours could not misdoudt (the 
lady’s own words) that a/l’s right. 
Master Caxon now first kept an 
a shay, and had a lodging at 

ackney, where his st presented 
him (at a very early period) with 
Miss Mariar Caxon. The next 
year she wished to have fresh hair, 
so she removed to Islington, where 
a house was taken; and _ her 
producing a male heir she pre- 
vailed upon ‘* my spouse”’ to set up 
a snufl-coloured coach, with red 
wheels, and to have an iron-grey 
livery, turned up with orange ofa 
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rusty appearance, but not sparingly 
laced with gold, and with an iron- 
bound hat, which put the beadle of 
St. Martin’s-le-Strand to the blush, 

Notwithstanding all this great- 
ness Master Caxon laboured on 
in his counting-house, and kept a 
severe eye upon the ledger; so that, 
as money makes money, the age of 
iron became the age of gold. Ten 
years of fagging, quill-driving, and 
‘attending to the shop, now raised 
Caleb Caxon, Esq., citizen and iron- 
monger, to all the civic honours in 
succession, The Mayoralty was a 
heavy burden (honours were so 
thrust upen his plain and homely 
habits); and but for the senior 
Sheriff, who was an intelligent man, 
and used to good company, the 
worthy high magistrate would never 
have got through his operate duties, 
which, however, were very flatter- 
ing to the Lady Maress (so she used 
to subscribe her name). At this 
lucky juncture an address was to be 
Ss and our late venerable 

onarch, who was nothing slack at 
knight-making, put the sword on 
the brawny shoulders of. the iron- 
monger, and he with difficulty arose, 
Sir Caleb, as large as life. He now 
felt his weighty duties more than 
ever; and but for his colleague, the 
Sheriff, an active magistrate and 
a gentlemanly man, Sir Caleb 
might have been upon his marrow 
bones until now. His was, indeed, 
a friendly ft. On his return home 
he found Lady Caxon intoxicated 
with greatness and arrack punch; 
and, in the delirium of her felicity, 
she persuaded the Mirror of Knight- 
hood to pack up his wardrobe (the 
robe or gown not the least essential), 
and to occupy a house in Blooms- 
bury ; but that being, as she said, 
“too nigh Oburn,” she moved him 
again to Harley-street, and, lastly, 
to St. James’s-square. The fatigues 
of office brought ill health on the 
Lord Mayor; and, as soon as a new 
one was elected, he, for the first 
time, visiteda watering place, Rams- 

ate, where Mariar Dorothear, 
(who added Ma’s name without 
an act of Parliament) first made her 
debit. Master Caxon was sent to 
Eton, and thence to college; and 
they both of them now began to be 
ashamed of Pa’ and of the iron- 
trade. Lady Caxon was determined 





to strike a stroke ; and priming the 
Ex-Lord Mayor with wine, to which 
he was not much accustomed, she 
carried her point, and made him 
promise to give up business. Never 
did Phebus more heartily repent 
the promise, extorted from him by 
his thoughtless son Phaeton, than 
Sir Galeb did the moment de ten- 
dresse, which wrung from him his 
iron treasure. She might be com- 
pared to Le Chanteur, who tira de 
Lucifer des soupirs des sanglots et 
des larmes de fer. But the reproach 
of, “ You, a Gentleman anda Knight, 
and not keep .your word!’ carried 
the day. A valuable consideration 
was given for the business by his 
foreman, with an annuity for my 
Lady’s life; and she triumphantly 
exclaimed, “ Sink the shop.” 

Sir Caleb now hoped to enjoy 
retirement and quiet, but my Lady 
prevented his projects. <A vis a 
vis was first set up; the livery 
changed to crimson; four huge 
wasteful footmen hired; two of 
whom, with long canes, like Cane 
and 4d/e, always followed my Lady. 
Cares increased with Sir Caleb’s no- 
toriety, and peace fled from Eglan- 
tine Villa, the Knight's country 
seat. Every thing perplexed the 
worthy citizen;—dislocvated from the 
neighbourhood of the Old Bailey, 
and transplanted into the region 
of fashion. To furnish his Villa 
Madam stopped at uo expense; yet 
neither herself nor her partner could 
compass the matter. In order to 
keep up the ball she first named a 
billiard table; it was got;—and 
young Caleb’s collegian acquaint- 
ances eat up the Alderman, picked 
the son’s pockets, and disturbed the 
repose of the whole family by gamb- 
ling at it all night. But my Lady 
insisted on their games going on 
because there was an honourable 
Edmund of the party, and it was 
right that her son should form high 
connections, and she had Miss Ma- 
vriar to get off her hands, The 
libary, or library, was the next ob- 
ject: Sir Caleb bought books as he 
would have purchased iron, by the 
hundred weight; and he had them 
highly gilt on the back, and bound 
in morocco (calf would have been 
more of a piece with the man); but 
then there were niches for eight 
busts, and he was sadly put to it to 
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fill them up with great men, ancient 
and modern. He got as far as Shak- 
speare, Milton, Rousseau, and Vol- 
taire. My Lady named William Tel. 
“ Tell !—the devil!’ answered Sir 
Caleb ; ** why, I tell you, he was a 
republican.” —* He was no publican 
at all,” sharply retorted Lady C—. 
“He was,”’ replied the Ex-Lord 
Mayor; “ a republican, a publican, 
and a sinner.” The idea of malt 
suggested another idear to her La- 
dyship: ‘* Mr. Whitbread !”—* He's 
not high enough,” quoth the Knight, 
“vou might as well have Muster 
Whitbread, the baker.” —** Cesar !"’ 
exclaimed my Lady. Sir Caleb shook 
his head. * Cicero !"—** That will 
do (he wiped his face). Well, there’s 
five of them. ‘ Locke!’’ said Miss 
Mariar. ‘* No, no, my dear; that 
smells of the shop.’ —‘* Lord Ba- 
con!” said my Lady. ‘* No—that 
would be a personal reflection on 

our grand-mother,” replied the 
Knight, withasigh. ‘Some king,” 

uessingly articulated Mariar ; ‘‘ for 
instance, Charle Magne, or Henri 
Quatre.” —* No,” observed Pa, “ we 
must not put kings among the com- 
mons; we'll have William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham ; there’s six of ’em, and 
I will write to the Ex-Sheriff, who 
is a man of letters, for the other two 
names.” Lady Caxon submitted to 
his consideration that this would 
be betraying his ignorance, so she 
thought a little, and then proposed 
Admiral Lord Hawke and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, who were approved of 
nem, con. Touching this same nem. 
con., Miss Mariar asked M’a one 
day the difference between nem. con. 
and crim. con. Her Ladyship, who 
knew neither, told her that it was 
time enough for her to learn that, 
and that they did not suit the like 
of her. The next embarras de riches- 
ses was the pictures. Mariar Doro- 
thear was for the Italian and Fle- 
mish schools, but her Lady - mo- 
ther broke out with, ‘“ E feekin, 
a pretty taste indeed! We should 
soon have a Flemish account of Pa’s 
money if it went that way. How 
many bars, and bolts, and hoops, 
and’ —— “ Hinges,” introduced the 
Knight with a groan, for he saw 
upon what the a hinged. 
““ No,” recommenced my Lady ; ** we 


will buy bargains. I'll have nothing 


but full-lengths. Generals, Admi- 


Left off Business. 
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rals, Bishops, and Nobles with stars 
on. My stars and garters! Lord, 
our wisitors will be dumfounded 
when I introduces them as our old 
hancestors—the heads of the famil 
—and they will be owrn, for we shalt 
have bought and paid for them; a 
nice distinction at the vest end o’ the 
town!” The idea delighted the 
whole family; and this would have 
been the first tranquil night that Sir 
Caleb had cajored since he left off 
business, if his son had not arrived 
unexpectedly from T'rinity College, 
in a tandem, with a drunken com- 
— and had not broken the par- 
our windows by way of raising the 
family. My Lady, however, was 
soon put out of pain by seeing a 
dasher of fashion, as she called him, 
with young Caleb; and she said, 
** Never mind the vinder, that cam be 
mended ; but tet us put up the pic- 
ters as soon as possible.” 

Broker’s shops were searched by 
Sir Caleb for old moth-eaten por- 
traits, and he bought them a great 
and rare bargain: amongst which 
were Sir Cloudsley Shovel, Admiral 
O'Hara, the Duke of Cumberland 
of the year 45, and the Due de Biron 
taken in execution, Cardinal Maza- 
rine and an obliterated Mareshall, 
Duc de Nivomois, a mildewed Louis 
XIV., and a Duke of Richmond 
without a head. A vamperand var- 
nisher was sent for, who soon turned 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had 
formerly hung up on a sign-post, 
into Sir Caleb’s great grand-father 
ina black wig and a suit of rich 
brocade. Sir Cloudsley was made 
an Alderman of. The Admiral’s nose 
was rubbed over, and an exact re- 
semblace to Sir Caleb was effected, 
so as to pass him off for a grand 
uncle. The Duke of Biron was.in- 
troduced as a noble friend of the fa- 
mily, and the Cardinal was trans- 
formed into a Common Councilman, 
and presented to strangers as my 
a relation. The Mareshall, Duc 
de Nivomois, was passed over as a 
foreign connection. Louis XIV. was 
now dressed in the uniform of the 
Royal Artillery Company, and 
shewn as a city cousin; whilst the 
Duke of Richmond was converted 
into a Lady, and pointed to as the 
Lady of Sir Walter de Caxon, 
Knight, who came over with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ; but at last the 
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vamping and varnishing, and the 
geneaological touches cost so much, 
that the great bargains became 
heavy concerns ; and, ere they were 
finished, Paddy O’Brush, the per- 
former, a handsome County Cork 
oo gentleman, brushed off with 

iss Mariar, and extorted five thou- 
sand pounds from Sir Caleb to re- 
store her, with the addition of him- 
self, Larry O'’Brush, and the pic- 
tures. A cottage was now to be 
taken for my son-in-law. 

The want of occupation soon 
brought on a variety of complaints 
upon Sir Caleb Caxon, as he was 
neither an agriculturist or sports- 
man; and he got so corpulent that 
the vis a vis could no longer admit 
of his being thrust in opposite his 
dear spouse. He bought a low 

ony, which threw him upon a dung- 

ill. Young Caleb got deeply in 
debt, and resolved upon travelling: 
his creditors were paid, and he start- 
ed for the Continent: arrived at 


ee 


Venice, and falling out of a gondola 
when half seas over was drown- 
ed. Sir Caleb had no shop to amuse 
him: the game was up at his billiard- 
table: his books only set hima sleep, 
for he could not read any thing with 
attention, save only a waste book or 
a newspaper. Lady Caxon proved 
unfaithful for want of something 
better to do, and the Knight died of 
a broken heart 





“Qui fit Meecenus ut nemo quam sibi 
sortem ? 

Seu ratio dederit, seu sors objecerit, 
illa 

Contentus vivat.” 


Let the reader make out the rest. 
Let the moralist give what lesson he 
please, and the pbilosopher discant 
on the source of that vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit to which worthy Caxon 
was a victim. I, for my part, shall 
merely advise the tradesman to be- 
ware of ambition ;—the end of which 
must be,—misery and disgrace, 


IMPLACABLE HATE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 





Away with frowns—no more let hate 
Our hands and hearts dissever; 
Or death will close his gloomy gate, 

And shut out love for ever. 


For life’s long tottering bridge resembles 
A plank across a grave ; 

And in a moment, as it trembles, 
We sink where none can save! 





Wrrn these words Counsellor 
Lambert concluded a very afflicting 
letter to President von Dornfeld, who 
was formerly his bosom friend, but 
who now persecuted him as a foe. 
They had been playfellows at school, 
and friends at college. It seemed 
that they could not exist apart from 
each other. Dornfeld’s sterner and 
more selfish character separated them 
for a single hour only; Lambert's 
amiable temper and forgiving dis- 

-position immediately restored the 
Seodinivky compact. Friendship ac- 
companied them from the university 
-into busy life, and in this path, also, 
continued their faithful attendant for 
ten years. Dornfeld, though far his 


inferior in merit, quickly raised 
himself above his friend by the 
lever of riches. Thousands saw the 
injustice of this ; Lambert, however, 
rejoiced at the good fortune of his 
friend, whom he loved better than 
himself. 

They had already attained the 
age of five and thirty, when love 
threw the -— of discord between 
them. In the selfsame hour they 
both saw the beautiful and sprightly 
Amelia; and left, with captive 
hearts, the house where they had 
become acquainted with her. Sleep 
fled them both alike the succeeding 
night, and left them plenty of 
leisure for the resolution to pay 
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their addresses to the admirable 
girl. This resolution was the first 
secret which they ever kept from 
each other. 

Dornfeld,. whose pride induced 
him about this time to purchase a 
title, looked upon rank and riches 
as the most powerful magnets for a 
female heart. He imagined that his 
doubly weighty and attractive per- 
son was the aim of every unmarried 
lady, and the object of her most 
fervent wishes. Full of this conceit 
che shewed, in his intercourse with 
Amelia, a bold and boundless con- 
fidence in himself, that offended her 
delicacy, and drew upon him, as he 
offered himself with an air of con- 
descension, a flat refusal. He left 
her with insults, and hatred and re- 
venge supplanted love in his bosom. 

Amelia had already shewn her- 
self favourably disposed towards 
his less assuming friend. It is true 
that he had little or nothing to offer 
her of what the world calls the good 
things of this life ; but he unfolded, 
in words and actions, a noble mind, 
which she justly held to be the 
purest and most certain source of 
domestic happiness. So love met 
love ; the league was concluded, 
and her parents confirmed it. 

Intoxicated with joy, Lambert 
flew to his friend, and presented 
himself to him as a bridegroom. 
Astonished, and reddening with 
rage, the President started from 
his seat, reviled Amelia in the bit- 
terest terms, disclosed, in his anger, 
the secret of his rejected offer, which 
had not yet transpired, and de- 
manded of Lambert, as the sacrifice 
of friendship, that he would give 
up Amelia, resolve never to we 
her, and avoid all intercourse with 
her. 

“Friend, you ask too much !” 
answered Lambert; “* grant me the 
enjoyment of a bliss that fate has 
not allotted to you.’”’—‘* Oh, that 
will not cause me much uneasiness,”’ 
exclaimed the President, with a con- 
temptuous smile; “but she must 
be punished, the fool! Punished 
through you, my dearest friend! 
Revenge me on her! retract your 
offer, and let her pine away in 
celibacy!’? Lambert suppressed the 
indignation which he felt at this 
éruel proposal ; he gently begged 
him to spare him the suspicion of 
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so shameful a breach of promise: 
but von Dornfeld wanted to pursue 
his revenge in a dictatorial style: 
he commanded as eremptorily as 
if he had a slave before him, 

Irritated, at length, by this treat- 
ment, the Counsellor declared that 
he was not accountable for his con- 
duct, and should act as he thought 
proper. 

*“ At your peril!” thundered the 
President, while rage and malice 
flashed from his rolling eyes. Lam- 
bert made him no reply, so they 
parted. 

Shortly afterwards the latter cele- 
brated his nuptials with Amelia. 
Mr. Dornfeld refused to accept the 
eard, which was sent him on the 
occasion. 

This senseless piece of insolence 
was intended as a declaration of 
war. He desisted from all associa- 
tion with his oid friend, and denied 
himself to him as often as he came 
to call upon him. So much the 
more, however, did he continue to 
have to do with him in the way of 
official business. He played the 
part of a proud and supercilious 
superior towards him, and con- 
ducted himself exactly as a mean, 
malicious spirit does when he 
would embitter the life of a hated 
inferior. The most difficult and 
vexatious employments were heaped 
upon Lambert in such excess that 
he could scarcely ever enjoy an 
hour's leisure, sats was frequent- 
ly compelled to spend whole nights 
in his study. He endured this op- 
a without a murmur ; but it 
1urt him when his most praise- 
worthy efforts were bitterly cen- 
sured, and sometimes rejected as 
utterly useless. Nor was the Presi- 
dent contented with this injustice. 
He spoke ill of Lambert in all com- 
panies; and when it came to his turn 
to be promoted to a higher office, 
a secret detractory communication, 
made to the Prince, blasted his just 
hopes. 

itherto he had borne all with 
invincible patience; but having 
now become the father of several 
children, and finding his small in- 
come inadequate to the increased 
expences of his family, he resolved 
to make an attempt at a reconcilia- 
tion with the hostile man, who had 
both the power and the inclination 
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to throw difficulties in the way of 
every project that he might devise 
for improving his circumstances. 

With this motive Lambert wrote 
the letter to Dornfeld, which is al- 
luded to at the commencement of 
this relation, but he returned no 
answer to it, and continued to 
act in the same unkind and per- 
verse way in affairs of office.— 
Some further approaches that the 
Counsellor ventured upon after- 
wards produced no better effect. 
Yet the President triumphed in the 
circle of his acquaintance, and 
boasted.aloud that Lambert cringed 
to him; that he would, however, as 
he expressed himself in very low 
terms, let him crawl till the day of 
judgment. 

About this time Lambert was 
sitting one evening at his desk, 
employed on some pressing busi- 
ness, when one of his young col- 
leagues, Counsellor von Buhren, 
entered his apartment with hasty 
steps, and disordered looks. ‘ My 
dear friend,” he exclaimed, quite out 
of breath, “1 throw myself in your 
arms in the greatest perplexity—I 
want 5U0 dollars this instant. My ho- 
nour and my life are endangered,— 
save me!” Lambert was confounded, 
Bihren was not among the number 
of his friends ; on the contrary, 
this ambiguous man, who was 
known to be a confidential favourite 
of the President, had played him 
many a trick, and had always 
hitherto looked down upon him 
with contempt. Yet Lambert’s ten- 
der heart could not reproach him 
for it now, in the hour of distress; 
he assured him, on the contrary, 
that he would serve him with true 
pleasure if it were possible, but 
that he had not the tenth part of 
the sum by him, 

Such was the fact; but he had a 
public coffer in his hands, and it 
was in his house. Vou Bahren, 
who was, of course aware of that, 
made the unexpected proposal to 
Lambert to open this source of help 
to him.,, ‘* Spare me the thought !” 
said Lambert ; “I would rather 
perish with hunger than touch the 
money committed to my trust.”’ 
Notwithstanding, the former re- 
peated his request incessantly, in the 
most heart-rending terms: he swore, 
with dreadful oaths, that he would 
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infallibly return the money within. 


a week, and threatened suicide if 
not assisted. 

The good Lambert wavered be- 
tween duty and compassion; at 
length the latter prevailed—for, with 
it, the thought combined itself that 
Von Bahren, the powerful favourite 
of the President, was the most pro- 
per person to make peace between 
them, and would be led by grati- 
tude to undertake the task. Fall 
of this hope Lambert opened the 
chest with a trembling hand, and 
delivered to him a bag containing 
the sum required. ‘ You see,”’ said 
he, * that I do more for you than [ 
should have done for myself in the 
greatest emergency. Be but silent 
and keep your promise, or you will 
make me unhappy.’ Bihren em- 
braced him, swore that he would be 
punctual, promised eternal grati- 
tude, and’ hurried away with the 
money. 

Oppressed with business Lambert 
had not time then to reflect upon the 
occurrence and its possible conse- 
quences. He sat down again to his 
yapers, and wrote till near midnight, 
Retired to his pillow, at that hour, 
fearful apprehensions crowded upon 
him, which represented his arbitrary 
disposal of the public money as a 
dangerous temerity. He could not 
sleep, so entirely had fear taken 
vossession of his mind; and when 
j did close his eyes for a few mo- 
ments, heavy dreams oppressed him, 
and transported him into the most 
horrid dungeons. He sprung up, 
as soon as it was day, from this bed 
of thorns: anxiety and dread drove 
him out to a friend, to whom he 
confided his secret. ‘“* Ah, ah!” 
said his friend, with a significant 
nod; ** the heart has been entering 
into the department of reason! All 
that we can do is to be pongenee for 
the worst, and to fill up the vacan- 
cy in the public chest as speedily 
as possible.” 

‘+ Alas!’’ said Lambert, “ I know 
of no means!’’—* Then I will un- 
dertake it,” replied his friend. “I 
confess that | am not master of 500 
dollars at this moment, but, be as- 
sured, that within three hours that 
sum shall be in your hands. In the 
mean time go home, and think no 
more of it.” 

Lambert went. 


It was scarcely 
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eight o’clock when he reached his 
residence: there he found two of 
the principal public officers wait- 
ing his return; the sight of them 
alarmed him. They requested to 
i to him in private. He led 
them into another apartment. Here 
they produced an order from the 
chief authorities to inspect the state 
of the public money committed to 
his management. What a thunder- 
bolt was this! He was nearly faint- 
ing; yet the thought that his offence 
was of no disgraceful nature sup- 
oem him. He instantly acknow- 
edged to the officers the deficienc 

in his cash, explained to them, with 
strict truth, the whole circumstances 
of the case, (omitting only Von Bi- 
hren’s name) and entreated them 
not to hurl him to destruction, for 
that he would, in a few hours, re- 
place the money in their ‘Stage 
‘hey shrugged their shoulders, said 
neither yes or no to his request, and 
after examining the remaining con- 
tents of the chest, sealed it and de- 
parted without vouchsafing a single 
word of promise or consolation to 
him. 

Two hours afterwards Lambert’s 
friend sent the promised 500 dollars. 
But with his messenger arrived, 
at the same moment, a magisterial 
officer, who -arrested him in the 
name of the Prince, and placed a 
sentinal at his door. 

It was now evident that Dorn- 
feld stood behind the curtain and 
governed the machine. Transported 
with anger Lambert wrote to him 
as follows: — *“* Mr. President, I 
have no hesitation in calling you 
the author of my misfortunes! You 
have laid a snare for me, through 
the medium of Counsellor Bihern, 
into which, alas! I the more readily 
walked, because I thought to gain 
your approbation by doing your fa- 
vourite a service. But ignomin 
and imprisonment are my eae. 
How much farther yet will you carry 

ur revenge? For God's sake, be 

uman! Free me from the net in 
which you have entangled me! It 
will be easy for you to destroy in 
the birth the destruction which 
threatens me, as I have already, 
through the assistance of a friend, 
made good the deficiency in the pub- 
lic money.” 


No answer. However, the cen- 
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tinel was removed that very day, 
probably in consequence of the last- 
mentioned circumstance ; but he re- 
ceived intimation, at the same time, 
that he was suspended from his 
functions, and forbidden to appear 
In court, 

The trial now proceeded with nu- 
merous examinations. He was ac- 
cused of groundless imaginary of- 
fences, such as so upright a man as 
he could not dream of committing. 

After having been ill used in this 
way for about a month a sympa- 
thising friend wrote to him as fol. 
lows :—* I just now learn that your 
fate is decided; your suit is quashed, 
but you are to be deprived of your 
office and dignities. President von 
Dornfeld, as I hear from good au- 
thority, has it in his power to arrest 
this heavy blew; but you must ap- 
ply to him to-day for his interces- 
sion : to-morrow it will be too late.” 

Lambert was as much thunder- 
struck as if sentence of death had 
been announced to him. He felt 
that he could not survive this un- 
merited disgrace. From the stone- 


hearted President he could expect 


no commiseration. However, not 
to leave any means untried, he wrote 
to him, and ordered his servant who 
carried the billet, to request him, 
personally, to read it without delay. ' 

It happened that it was Dornfeld’s 
birth-day, and he had a large party 
of friends to celebrate it. It was 
evening when he received the bil- 
let at the card-table. He put it 
into his pocket, though Lambert’s 
request, that he would instantly pe- 
ruse it, was repeated to him. “ There 
is time enough,” said he, and 
thought no more of it. 

An hour before midnight the com- 
pany sat down to a sumptuous re- 
past. Amidst the splendid profu- 
sion of plate and glass on the table 
a large crystal goblet particularly 
distinguished itself, which Lambert 
had given the President on his birth- 
day several years before. The names 
of the donor and acceptor glittered 
in golden characters near each other: 
it was therefore surprising that Von 
Dornfeld should continue to make 
use of this goblet, or that he could 
even look at it without a pang of 
remorse. 

As the clock was striking twelve 
he composedly filled it with wine, 
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in order to send it round to his 
guests, in the old German style. 

But at the moment he was about to 
drink to his friends, and had applied 
the rim of the goblet to his lips, he 
was arrested by asharp shrill sound 
that proceeded from the glass, which 
was also heard, with amazement, by 
all the company. They examined the 
goblet by the light, and discovered a 
recent crack passing through Lam- 
bert’s name. With a dette the 
President called to mind the neg~ 
lected letter, which he had carried 
in his pocket for six hours. He 
hurried from the table into an anti- 
room, broke the seal, and read :— 
“*T am on the cross-way between 
life and death. The intelligence 
that 1 am to-morrow to be deprived 
of my office, and thrust, covered 
with ignominy into the class of beg- 
gars, has brought me to the timits 
of my existence, and I am resolved 
to take a bold step across them. 
Dornfeld, this is your work! Bat 
there is yet time to save me, and you 
will, you must do it, if there flows 
a single drop of human blood in 
your veins. Send me but a scrap 
of paper with the word yes, and your 
initials upon it, in token of your 
good intention; for this, or some 
other mark of consolation from your 
hand, I will wait till midnight. 
Haste to send it, for if you wiil 
not, the same day shall mark your 
entrance into the world, and my exit 
out of it: the sun shall never 
shine upon me a condemned crimi- 
nal.” 

Dornfeld’s conscience received a 
severe shock from this letter. He 
looked at kis watch; the midnight 
hour was past ;—dreading the worst, 
he vata out to prevent a deed that 
threatened to brand him with the 
curse of public execration. But, 


alas! the deed wasdone. He foand 
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a number of persons collected raund 
Lambert’s dwelling, who had been 
roused from their slumbers by the 
report of a pistol. Covering his face, 
he pushed throngh the inquisitive 
crowd into the house. Loud cries 
of distress led him to the chamber. 
With anguish and trembling he tore 
open the door. Lambert’s bloody 
corpse stiffened before him !—Ame- 
lia, overwhelmed with apprehension, 
knelt before the couch on which he 
lay. She looked round, and shud- 
dered as at an apparition when she 
beheld at the threshold the deadly 
foe of her husband. He drew nearer; 
she motioned him back with out- 
stretched arms.—“ Go! I conjure 
you,” sheexclaimed ; “ the blood of 
my husband cries to heaven against 
you!” He retired panic struck, and 
fled home; but he had not courage 
to appear before his guests. He 
excused himself to them, affectin 
sudden indisposition, and conceale 
himself like a fugitive criminal. 
Lambert was universally regretted. 
The cause of his suicide did not re- 
main a secret. Every honest person 
execrated the President. His rank 
protected him from the public re- 
sentment, but a severe court of jus- 
tice established its seatin his breast, 
and sentenced him never to enjoy an 
hour of peace on earth. He sunk 
into a melancholy which quickly 
= to madness. Every where he 
ancied himself pursued by Lam- 
bert’s spirit. With this apparition 
ke often talked aloud, offered it his 
hand, with floods of tears, and then 
in despair, as it seemed to refuse 
the proffered reconciliation, thrust 
his head against the wall. He be- 
came, at last, ungovernably mad ; it 
was necessary to confine him ir 
irons, from which, after years of 
suffering, death released him. 


Away with frowns—no more let hate 
Our hands and hearts dissever ; 

Or death will close his gloomy gate, 
And shut out love for ever. 


For life’s long tottering bridge resembles 
A plank across a grave; 

And in a moment, as it trembles, 
We sink where none can save! 


Har. Mag. Dec. 1823. 
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A Dream. 


A DREAM. 


Seep fell on me; and my soul floated forth; 
Over a tide of past and coming years, 
Wherein the present is but as a wave, 
Or the light bubble born and dying on it. 
There was a child on whom IL look’d with more 
Than love, though less than passion, for her days 
Were yet too few for the all-marring wing 
Of Time to raze from out her sinless soul, 
The impress of divinity, and such 
As is the fuel, so will be the flame, 
And mine was harmless—for it fed on snow. 
I gazed upon the dawning of her charms, 
Nor dreamt their noontide blaze would be too bright 
For me to look upon: it was enough 
To see her blue eyes beam on me,—to seal 
Her sweet lips with an innocent kiss, more warm, 
Perchance, but not less pure, than that she gave ; 
The future was as nought; the hour that now 
liave me to clasp her infant purity,— 
While my heart (which the breath of loving had, 
Like the soft air that curls the summer brook, 
Though ruffled, yet not sullied) strove beneath 
A weight of bliss that still the more oppress'd 
In growing sweeter, as the ripening fruit 
Lower and lower bends the fertile hough,— 
That hour was all eternity,—for Time 
[s measured but by change, and no new joy 
Was wanting in our Eden,—not a flower, 
Of all that bloom’d, could fade, for they were grafted 
On the undying soul ; they drew no nurture 
But from it; nota leaf of earthly growth. 
I join’d her childish sports, though on the verge 
Of daring manhood, as the parting sun 
Linge rs full long on ocean’s rosy rim, 
To rest his kindling eye on some fair dame, 
Rather than on the brightening world before him. 
I had no pleasures but from her ; the best 
Of others were to me but gilded sorrows ; 
While the delights that from her, through her came, 
Shone like the western ray which, pouring through 
The motley crystal of a pictured casement, 
Though rich itself, is thousand times more lovely, 
Tinged with the dyes of rainbow light it caught 
From such a barrier to its luminous way. 
My heart adored her as its god ; for she, 
_ me at least, seem’d faultless, and the highest 
Can de no more ;—or if at times a tint 
Of human weakness mingled with the dyes 
Of her soul’s beauty, it was like the light, 
The golden clouds of eve, which more resemble 
The glowing portals of some unknown heaven, 
Than earth- ‘born vapours hiding that we see. 
I bask’d beneath the summer of her brow 
Till my own drank its lustre, and the sparkle 
Of other eyes fell unperceived upon it,— 
A taper-: -gleam upon the snn-lit wave. 
She was so young and beauteous I ne’er deem’d 
That she could change,—that she could be more fair 
And bright, or less ;—was | to see her both ? 
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Years vanished, and the stream of worldly things | 
Roll’d its dark flood between us, and we met 
Less oft; still at each meeting | beheld " 
Some charm unform'd, or undiscern’d till now,— 

As every morn discloses a new burst F | 
Of blossom in the spring-flow’r that we cherish,— »} 
Till my fond eyes, less wont than erst to gaze 
Upon her fi: ishing looks, had lost their strength, 
Their eagle-daring, and fell bashfully ; 
To ear th before her ;—she had given my breast 
All it e’er felt of sunshine, but she now \ 
Threw the first cloud o’er it. The power that works 
The spell, must break it ; and the orb that lends 

Its radiance to the sparklers of the night i 
Alone can dim them with his orient lustre. ie & 
And so it was in this : a gloom grew over me, 

And my brow saddened ; for, though Hope still drew 

A world of magic circles which had one, 

The same bright centre, yet each rainbow line 

She traced, was farthe r, fainter than the first. 

Still the loved face ne’er frow n’d on me; ev’n then j 
The same benignant smile for me was beaming 

Alas! I wish’ d it warmer, and the twilight 

Is lost on him who longs for break of morn. 

I look’d into the deep blue of her eye 

For love; as sages seek their tutelar star 

In the azure cope of heaven, but mine was dark,— 

That which to view but once, I would have gladly 
Closed my blest eyes on all —ev’n that—tor ever. 
Unnumber’d lights of milder beam shot forth, 

And one I might have claim’d as mine; but Friendship 
Was not the ascendant in my horose ope. 

She had a glance for all: ’tis true, for me 

Among the rest; yet, Oh! "twas but a gleam 

From one small fraginent of a broken mirror 

That once had shower'd its fall clear flood of light 

On me, and me alone. The bloom of boyhood 

Soon faded from my cheek; the innocent frankness 
That once endeared our converse, heart with heart, 
Was fled when mine had nurs’d a wish untold. 

My mien grew darker, till she seem’d to fear it, 

And shun me, child-like, dreading ev’n the shadow 
Herself had cast. The chain that Vink? d our hearts 
Was broken; but she reft it close from hers, 

And left the long, cold weight for mine to bear. 

Here the first vision ended! for the scene 

Before me press’d so closely on my sight, 

That all was dim and shapeless. Then I turn’d 

To the far current of futurity, 

And mark’d it e’en where life’s last waves expiring, 

Fall spent and powerless on the shadowy shore 

Of that eternity midst which time springs 
But to be buried in its breast again. 
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La Suisse ; ou, Tableau Historique, 
Pittoresque, et Moral des Can. 
tons Helvetiques, &c. 

Switzerland ; or, an Historical, Pie- 
turesque, and Moral Picture of 
the Helvetic Cantons; the Man- 
ners, Usages, Costumes, Natural 
Curiosities, &c. By M. Depping, 
Member of several Literary So- 
cieties. With sixteen engravings 
of costume, landscapes, &c. 


Arrer a rapid exposition of the 
many beauties which must surprise 
the traveller in Switzerland, and 
make a strong and lasting impres- 
sion on him, the author a an 
account of the motives which in- 
duced him to publish a new work 
upon this eountry, and the end he 
proposed to himself. 

“If | undertake a new work upon 
Switzerland after the many excel- 
lent descriptions we possess alrea- 
dy, I think myself justified in so 
doing by the nature of the subject. 
Independently of what I have myself 
observed, I wished to give a sketch 
of the most recent and authentic 
accounts the Swiss themselves have 
collected, and depict Switzerland 
such as itis at present. Divesting 
inyself of the enthusiasm which ani- 
mates the natives, and sometimes 
even strangers, and free from the 
spirit of detraction which guides the 
pen of prejudiced travellers, I wish- 
ed to speak the truth, and Pe 
expresss my sentiments; I thin 
flattery towards nations is as dan- 
gerous as to individuals, and as 
criminal as injustice to their praise- 
worthy actions. I have related 
the historical anecdotes according 
to the principles of general justice, 
and the happiness of society, as 
they appear to be at present.” 


Such is the aim of M. Depping 
in his new work, which greatly in- 
terested us, though it treats of a 
country of which we have many 
descriptions. Among the writers on 
this fruitful subject, we could name 
sixty Germans, thirty-one Swiss, 
eighteen French, eight English, one 
Italian, one Spanish, two Polish, 
two Dutch, and four Danish; with- 
out counting those who have only 
published short accounts of differ- 
ent parfs of Switzerland, or upon 
questions relative to this country. 

Helvetia appears to have _ 
originally occupied by the Celts, and 
successively by tribes from the North 
of Europe ; the language is in many 
respects like the ancient Teutonic ; 
the mountains served as a fortress 
to those people who occupied the 
countries conquered by the Romans. 
The Cimbrians and the Tentons, 
intending to ravage Italy, took 
with them the Aubrons, who were 
renowned for their bravery, and 
whose territory extended from Swit- 
zerland to the shores of the Du- 
rance. When Cesar fought against 
the Helvetians, he had also to war 
with the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, which now form part of Sa- 
voy and Upper Dauphiny: they 
had one common union, or at least 
a strict alliance subsisted between 
them. We must here observe, with 
the author of L’histoire des Hautes 
Alpes, that a singular analogy 
exists between the names of places 
in Switzerland and Dauphiny. But 
let us take a rapid view of the 
events which took place in Swit- 
zerland. In the time of Cwsar it 
was sixty leagues long and fifty-five 
wide. Its limits were nearly the same 
as they are now. It was then divided 
into four cantons, one of whick 
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was the Pagus Tegurimus, that 
made the soldiers of Cassius submit 
to the yoke: this Pagus is Zurich, 
to which, in the middle ages, public 
gratitude assigned the first rank 
among the thirteen cantons. 

The Helvetic population bein 
too confined, the youth went aa 
established themselves near Tou- 
louse and Saintes. The inhabitants 
of Autun, allies of the Romans, so- 
licited Cwsar’s aid; he subdued the 
Helvetians and established colonies 
in the conquered country, which, 
some centuries after, formed a part 
of the.kingdom of Burgundy, then 
of France, under the Carlovingians. 
Subsequently they passed under the 
Austrian sceptre, and the heroic 
manner in which they broke their 
chains, at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, ts well known. The 
bow of William Tell is still pre- 
served at Schweitz, upon the mo- 
of which many have been made. A 
handle is necessary in order to use 
it, which proves that the ancient 
Swiss were not superior in strength 
to the modern. By degrees thirteen 
cantons were formed, and sold them- 
selves to foreign princes, like the 
ancient Gesates, who were in the 
pay of Carthage, and of several 
cings, who were the enemies of 
Rome. A civil war tore them in 
pieces, then Luther’s reform; they 
were not ‘tas reasonable as the 
pastor Tchudy, who, performing 
mass in the morning to the Catho- 
lics, and preaching in the evening 
to the Protestants, replied to those 
who reproached him for exercising 
this double religion, that, ** he was a 
Christian the whole day.” 

Charles the Bold bore arms 
against the Swiss: he was beaten 
by them at Granson, at Morat, and 
under the walls of Nancy, where 
they formed the principal force of 
the Duke Réné, At the end of the 
eighteenth century Switzerland was 
invaded by the French, and became 
the theatre of the signal victories 
gained by the French armies over 
the Russians. In 1802 this country 
enjoyed some repose by the act of 
mediation of the first consul, Buo- 
naparte, and was divided into six- 
teen cantons. In 1813, the Swiss 
suffered their territory to be seized 
by the allies, who were marching 
to Paris, where they had sent their 
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Landamann to declare their neu- 
trality. Switzerland is now divided 
into twenty-two cantons. Aristo- 
cracy has recovered much of what 
it had lost in the revolutions, and 
Switzerland, obliged to renounce 
the liberal principles which formed 
the basis of its anterior constitu- 
tions, has not been able to acquire 
either moral or political force by 
these last events. In spite of this 
afflicting change in the situation of 
Switzerland, it is still one of those 
countries where the friends of na- 
ture and humanity will always love 
to travel, or to sojourn. M. Dep- 
ping conducts his readers through 
all the cantons, and’skilfully mixes 
picturesque . with the 
principles of political economy, 
Opinions upon manners, usages, cus- 
toms, dialects, &c. His style is 
simple, easy, and correct ; qualities 
still more remarkable as he was 
not born in France. 

The author makes a singular ob- 
servation upon Locarno, a town or 
village ofthe cantonof Tesin. “ The 
nobles have formed a corporation 
by themselves ; the burgesses have 
formed another, and the peasants 
athird. Their religious separation 
is ludicrous, each of those classes 
pray to God ina church by then- 
selves. I have only observed this 
separation in the village of Lao- 
carno,”’ 

M. Depping gives some interest- 
ing details of the mineral waters at 
Pieffers, little known to the gene- 
rality of travellers. 

The description of Les Delices, as 
well as Coppet et Ferney, is full of 
charming details, which such sub- 
jects naturally inspire. ‘ In the se- 
cond of these places, I was entertained 
by M. Recker, whose every thought 
was directed towards government, 
and particularly towards the finan- 
ces of France. At Delices M. and 
Mad. Trochin showed me a curious 
gallery of pictures, Voltaire’s room, 
Furnished as it was when he in- 
habited it, and the saloon, where 
Merope et Zaire was performed. 
At Ferney, I traversed every place 
where this great man had — 


The portrait of Mad. du Chatelet is 
near Voltaire's bed, before which is 
sculptured a little monument, under 
which is inscribed—Son esprit est 
partout, et son cocur est ict.’ 
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In the midst of the Alps, M. Dep- 
ping could not forget the Ranz-des- 
vaches, which has been so often 
mangled in France and England ; 
he has published it in the most ex- 
act manner. This air appears to be 
of great autigutty: as well as the 
dance of Bacchu-ber, near Briancon, 
and the music adapted to the words : 
il etail une fille, original music of 
Bugey, and comprised in the opera 
of Annette and Lubin. 

This new work of M. Depping's 
must add to the already well-esta- 
blished reputation of its author. 





Descrizione Geologica della Provin- 
cia di Milano, &c. 

Geological Description of the Pro- 
vince of Milan. By Scipion 
Breislak. 


M. Breislak is already known 
as one of the most distinguished 
vulcanistes, and the greatest adver- 
sary of the neptuniens, who have 
hitherto been the more numerous, 
In the work we now announce, he 
seems to have been more attentive 
to facts than to theory. The intro- 
duction is a general prospectus of 
the province of Milan and its con- 
figuration. He determines the ex- 
tent of it, the most remarkable 
things in if, and the useful and 
curious objects which distinguish 
this part of the European continent. 
The work is divided into eight 
chapters, and is terminated by an 
appendix, which treats of the hills 
of Saint Columbano and Stradel]la. 

yenerally speaking, the author's 
observations are exact; his reflex- 
ions are just and ingenious, and 
often give rise to ideas favourable 
to the progress of the useful and 
agreeable arts. M. Breislak’s work 
is a fresh proof of his acquirements, 


Edward Neville; or, the. Memoirs of 
an Orphan. Four vols. 12mo. 


pp. 1814. London, 1823. 


Tuts is a very unequal perform- 
ance; but, taken as a first attempt, 
exhibits unquestionable proof that 
the author is now qualified to write 
a Very good novel. It bas many 
imperfections and redundances, espe- 
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and of his zeal to spread the study of 
geology amongst the Italians. The 
map at the end of the book repre- 
sents that part of Austrian Lom- 
bardy; comprised between the Adda 
and the Tesin, with the whole 
course of these two rivers, from 
their’ source ahd their confluence 
with the Po. 





Beknopte Geschicdenis der Letteren 
en Westenschappen in de Neder- 
landen, &c. 

History of Letters and Sciences in 
the low countries, from the re- 
motest times to the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. By N. 
G. Van Kampen. 


*¢ Tue Literary History of France” 
is an immense collection of valuable 
documents, of which our remotest 

osterity alone will see the end. 
its plan forbids that luminous order, 
by the help of which the genius of 
an age may be immediately scen 
and appreciated, as in the “ Literary 
History of Italy,” by Tiraboschi. 
The author’s researches are, for the 
most part, interesting and agreeab] 
written; but it is to be feviitted, 
that he has not always consulted the 
originals, and seen every object in 
a philosophical point of view, nor 
given a physiognomical decision to 
men and periods. The second part 
of this literary and scientific history 
contains, a Continuation of the fourth 

eriod ;—Happy time of jurispru- 
deride atid nataral sciences. Fifth 
period :—Golden age of grammar 
and medicine; Decline of poetry 
from 1718 to 1780. Sixth period :— 
Revival of poetry ; Reform in theo- 
logy, and the eloquence of the pul- 

it from 1780 to 1820. The volume 

nishes with the remarks of M. 

Ackersdik, on the first part, and 
with supplements to the second. 
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cially in the earlier scenes; yet 
these faults arise from an exube- 
rance, rather than from a sterility of 
imagination, and they are amply 
compensated by the good sense dis- 
played in the general conduct of the 
story, and by the acute discrimina- 
tion exercised in the development ot 
the characters. From various indi 
cations it is apparent that the work 
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is, to use a very trite epithet, the 
production of a female pen; and 
there are equally just grounds for 
supposing, that theauthor is a lady, 
who has seen much of genteel life, 
both in this country and on the 
Continent, and who has studied the 
great world, not through the dim 
and often deceptive medium of books, 
but by direct intercourse and very 
attentive observation. Her charac- 
ters appear to have been sketched 
from the life, and, with perhaps a 
single exception, are strictly con- 
sistent with nature: the different 
scenes in which they are exhibited, 
though occasionally trifling and 
common-place, bear a striking re- 
semblance to reality, and their effect 
is aided by the probability of all the 
subordinate incidents and circum- 
stances. This general air of truth, 
in the detail, very happily qualifies 
the demands made on the reader’s 
credulity in the general structure of 
the story, which is romantic enough 
in all conscience, as will appear from 
the following outline. 

Edward Neville is the sole sur- 
viving child of a retired military 
officer, whose widow dies at War- 
wick in extreme distress, leaving 
her orphan to the care of Mr. Mel- 
burne, a very benevolent old ba- 
chelor. This gentleman, faithful to 
his promise, takes the boy home, 
and undertakes to educate him as 
his adopted son, much against the 
inclination of his handsome, but 
shrewish young housekeeper, Doro- 
thy, who has contrived to acquire a 
considerable influence over him. 
Having fallen into embarrassments, 
he determines, through the persua- 
sion of an early friend, Sir Charles 
Grosvenor, to break up his esta- 
blishment, and retire to the Con- 
tinent with the view of retrieving 
his affairs. In pursuance of this in- 
tention he proceeds to London with 
his ward, and is there traced out by 
Dorothy, who frustrates his hopes 
of advantage through the powerful 
influence of Sir Charles, and by a 
stratagem imposing upon his hu- 
mane feelings, and his sense of ho- 
nour, obtains his hand in marriage. 
Accompanied by Edward, they set 
out for Paris, and happen to travel 
in the same diligence with the Mar- 
chioness of Montalve and her daugh- 


ter, who are repairing to the French 
capital to recover their family es- 
tates, which were lost at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. An 
assault of robbers on the route af- 
fords Edward an opportunity of ex- 
ercising his gallantry in their de- 
fence; and he has the further satis- 
faction of performing a signal ser- 
vice in the prosecution of their claim, 
which strengthens the attachment 
already formed between him and 
the young lady. The obscurity of 
his birth, however, and his depend- 
ent station, are repugnant to the 
aristocratical pride of the Marchi- 
oness ; and there occurs a compli- 
cation of untoward events, which, 
through her management, threatens 
for ever to alienate the lovers, not- 
withstanding the prudent and kind- 
ly agency ot Mrs. Henderson, Lady 
Emily’s gouvernante. Edward is 
incessantly annoyed by the domestic 
squabbles of Mr. Melburne and his 
untractable spouse; but he has the 
good fortune to merit the gratitude, 
and obtain the lasting friendship of 
a Dr. Mackintosh, under whose aus- 
pices he prosecutes his studies with 
rreat success. His guardian, hav- 
ing been reduced to penury by the 
— extravagance of Mrs. Mel- 
urne, determines to return home 
with her to his dilapidated farm at 
Warwick, and thither Edward ac- 
companies them. Finding it im- 
possible to remain, and feeling a 
strong predilection for a military 
life, he enters as a volunteer in a 
regiment destined for foreign ser- 
vice, and during a campaign in the 
Peninsula, obtains rank and dis- 
tinctioninthearmy. Being ordered 
to join the second battalion of his 
regiment at Inverness, he returns 
to England; and discovering that 
the Lady Emily is residing with her 
mother, the Marchioness, in London, 
he seeks an explanation which leads 
to a revival of their former attach- 
ment. After a passing visit to his 
guardian in Warwickshire, he pro- 
ceeds to Edinburgh, where he is in- 
troduced by the daughters of Sir 
Charles Grosvenor, to their grand- 
mother, the venerable Countess of 
Harlington, who honours him with 
many conor marks of her regard. 


An accident of a very trivial nature 


excites her curiosity concerning his 
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origin, and she institutes an enquiry 
which leads to indubitable evidence, 
that he is the son of her eldest 
daughter who had married clandes- 
tinely, and that he is heir to the 
earldom. Every obstacle to the 
union being now removed, the gal- 
lant youth has the happiness to re- 
ceive the hand of Emily; and poeti- 
cal justice is done to all the other 
parties concerned. 

Itis by a succession of very strange 
accidents that this happy result is 
brought about; and there are se- 
veral other improbabilities gratui- 
tously introduced, which would be 
absolutely unpleasing, were it not 
for the eo Bees manner in which, 
as we have before intimated, the 
author has interwoven them with 
the more natural passages of the 
story. Perhaps, by a very common 
error among novelists, she deemed 
them necessary to heighten the ge- 
neral effect; but this notion she 
should instantly relinquish ; for the 
interest produced in works of this 
kind exists not in consequence of 
those expedients, but in spite of them. 
By tasking her invention less se- 
verely, she would have commanded 
ampler scope for the exhibition of 
living manners, and for the delinea- 
tion of character. For these highly 
important purposes of fiction her 
talents seem peculiarly fitted. The 
impression produced by the work 
before us is such, that the reader al- 
most fancies himself to have been 
an eye witness of the scenes des- 
cribed; and the persons presented 
live in his recollection like indivi- 
viduals with whom he is familiarly 
acquainted. Eward, in particular, 
with the virtues that usually accom- 
pany a frank and open disposition, 
has an impetuosity of temper which 
sunsentihy vents itself in playful 
mischief, and sometimes hurries 
him into acts of indiscretion, which 
excite towards him a feeling of an- 
xious, yet friendly concern. The 

oodnatured, the sanguine, the cre- 

ulous, the irritable, the placable, 
the cajolable Mr. Melburne, has all 
the bon homme of Parson Adams,with 
a high confidence in his own know- 
ledge of the world, which, contrast- 
ed with his practical blunders 


through life, is irresistibly comical. 
Sir Charles Grosvenor and Lord 
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Inverleith are mere sketches,but they 
are admirable in their way; the one 
as a fine gentleman, the other asa 
brave, gay, and thoughtless soldier, 
somewhat too familiar with the bot 
tle. The amiable Dr. Mackintosh, 
and the kindhearted Mrs. Hender- 
son, though in a subordinate sta- 
tion, form a capital pair of portraits. 
Emily de Montalve is endowed 
with every grace that becomes a 
lady of romance, and she has more- 
over, a wit that would be perilous 
if its sallies were not controuled 
and tempered by the benignant 
suavity of her disposition. With 
all these attractions, however, she 
has not an exclusive claim to atten- 
tion ; and it is doubtful whether the 
sprightly Sophia Grosvenor would 
not have proved the greater favour- 
ite, if a more conspicuous station 
had been assigned to her. 

One leading character remains to 
be mentioned; and of that we are 
very unwilling to speak. From 
time immemorial, the agency ofa 
villain in a tragedy or a romance, 
has been considered quite as indis- 
pensable as that of a clown in a 
pantomime. In this novel there is 
no villain of any mark or likeli- 
hood; but his sfee is supplied by 
a figure quite as odious, that of an 
obtrusive, impertinent, and into- 
lerable bore. If we could find in 
our hearts to rail at the engaging 
writer of these volumes, it should 
be for assigning so inordinately 
large a space to the vile, invidious, 
and vituperative harangues of Mis- 
tress Dorothy. Certainly there 
never was exhibited a more awful 
personification of intense and obdu- 
rate selfishness, ignorance, impu- 
dence, insolence, and in one word, 
vulgarity, in allits diversified shades 
of abomination, than that which 
forms the portraiture of this unfe- 
minine and untameable shrew. A 
hateful intruder on all occasions, 
she is an object of dread, whether 
absent or present, and like the atra 
cura of the poet, she exercises her 
malign influence at sea or on shore, 
at home or abroad, at eve or at sun- 
rise, in society or in solitude. The 
portraiture is complete, but it oc- 
cupies an unreasonable proportion 
of canvas, To the infinite relief of 
her husband she dies of brandy in 
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the fourth volume; it would have 

been for the advantage of the novel 

if she had been dismissed into her 
native obscurity before the close of 
the first. 

The account of the campaign in 
the Peninsula is very agtsleel, and 
evinces a knowledge of local circum- 
stances, which could not have been 
acquired without personal obser- 
vation. The concluding volume is 
by far the best, and makes ample 
amends for the occasional prolixity 
of the other three. The author has 
taken laudable pains to avoid a 
fault incident to some writers, who, 
feeling secure of the public favour, 
are apt to doze and grow negligent 
as they approach the completion of 
their task. She, on the contrary, 
has exerted herself to heighten the 
interest of her closing scenes ; and 
their decided superiority over the 
others, while it enhances the merit 
of the present production, affords a 
fair augury foi the success of her 
future efforts. 

Ferdinand VII.; or, a Dramatic 
Sketch of the recent Revolution in 
Spain, translated from the Spanish 
of Don Manuel Sarratea. 8vo. 

sondon, 1823. Sherwood and 

Lo. 


Ir the writer whose sole object is 
to win us to a love of liberty, and 
whose genius has enabled him to 
attain this object, be entitled to 
high praise, we have no hesita- 
tion, after a critical perusal of 
Ferdinand VII., to bestow upon its 
author all that praise which one 
who could shine in the above-men- 
tioned class can merit. Whoever 
can read Ferdinand without being 
won to a love of what its author seeks 
to inculcate, never shall, we safely 
affirm, be won to a love of liberty 
through the charms of composition. 
The recent Revolution in Spain 
is the subject. —What better fitted 
to inspire us with sentiments of free- 
dom and independence? Were we 
to hear of a brave people oppressed, 
deprived of their rights for six lon 
years by some cruel invader, woul 
we not naturally shew the strongest 
symptoms of feeling for their suf- 
ferings; would we not, join in 
arms with them against their cruel 

Eur. Mag. Dec. 1823. 


oppresser, or wish at least to do 
so—encourage them in the heroic 
strife, and pray for their redemp- 
tion from slavery? If then we 
should do all this on such an occa- 
sion, what ought we not do on the 
occasion which here really presents 
itself? The Spaniards are shewn 
to us not only oppressed, deprived 
of their rights, but of their proper- 
ty nay, more, of their very lives, 
all at the will of a haughty tyrant, 
and blood-thirsty inquisition. But 
who is the rene through whose 
_ they suffer? Is he from some 
ar, some uncivilised country ; a bar- 
barian lost to every noble thought, to 
every sense of human rights? No, 
he is a Spaniard; nay, more, the 
very King of the Spaniards; that 
very King, who through the va- 
lour of his people has so long 
held his tottering seat upon the 
throne. 

More than once during the peru- 
sal have we wished ourselves in 
Madrid, raising with her brave citi- 
zens the standard of freedom; and 
often too have we cried against the 
deadly inquisition, the haughty Fer- 
dinand, and his insatiable minis- 
ters.—Nor could we help lamenting 
the fate of the amiable Josephine, 
the Queen of Ferdinand, and trem- 
ble at the detail of miseries heaped 
— the now venerable, but once 
admired Lenora Alcantara; nor 
have the brave Domenquez and his 
fair Maraquita been absent: their 
loves, throughout the whole, form 
an agreeable variety; and from 
beginning to end we have felt 
strongly interested in their fate.— 
Though we know nothing more of 
the original of this work than what 
the translator has been pleased to 
inform us in the Preface, yet we 
have strong reasons to believe from 
its general execution, that he has 
done it every justice. We will give 
with our remarks two or three ex- 
tracts, by which our readers will be 
both able to form an opinion of the 
style of the translation, and of the 
spirit of the work in general. The 
following short, but cautious and 
impressive address of Ferdinand to 
his ministers in the council cham- 
ber, where he is aware that there 
are a few for the Constitution, gives 
us a clear idea of his og to 
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the rights of the people, and of the 
subserviency of his prostrate vassals. 


King.—“ Brothers, lords, and coun- 
sellors of state! ye, 
To whom the weal of Spain’s entrust- 
ed; ye, 
Through whose advice our actions and 
decrees 
Have been promulg’d; that kept in 
view, the peace, 
The welfare, and the favour of cur vas- 
sals ; 
I meet ye here in solemn council, to 
Digest and sift to the bottom th’ 
entire 
Ramifications of this daring plot ; 
Which hath for object, things ye’ve 
oft advis’d, 
Incompatible with our sov’reign rule— 
Our rights divine—the well-being— 
and the 
Secuxity. of our vassals. 
Don Carlos. “Tis well; 
Your majesty’s most gracious will, de- 
sire, 
And pleasure, do require on th’ emer- 
gence 
A considerate and profound attention. 
We, your grace’s constitute advisers, 
Are embolden’d to enjoin cautious, 
grave, 
And prudent counsel; wholesome and 
discreet, 
For the nation’s benefit, and for the 
Dignity of Spain’s proud monarchy ; 
still 
Worthy of. its illustrious descent, 
The ancestry of Bourbon’s 
race ! 
Now, when dark treason stalks abroad, 
and dares, 
With horrid front, to unmask itself, 
and 
Threatens to destroy (spreading its 
baneful 
Influence around) each social tie, and 
Every sacred bond of union, ’mongst 
Thy faithful vassals!” 
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The second speech of Don Francis, 
who is for the Constitution and the 
rights of the people, is at once 
open eeerpetcs and suitable to 
that proud and patriotic charac- 
ter which the poet every where 
confers upon him — in his first 
speech he was opposed by Don 
Carlos. 


Don Francis —————“ Your ma- 
jesty, 

in kindness, doth emboldcn me to 

speak ; 
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As one who dreads not to-advise mea- 
sures 
Salutary, 
ears, 
Hitherto open only to honey’d 
Language of deceit —of flattery, and 
Dissimilation. Nor care I for thee, 
Don Carlos: I proclaim aloud with 
strong 
And vigorous energy, that the king 
Must yield to the nation’s prayer, and 
that 
With speed he accept the Constitution! 
Ere yet, in the popular frenzy, he 
Be mulcted of a diadem. I view 
The people up in arms—storms gather- 
ing— 
Dangers approaching—a breath of li- 
berty 
Borne upon every breeze! o’er snow- 
clad 
Mountains, and to each verdant vale 
luxuriant, 
As tht of Alicant, e’en to remotest 
Corners of the land. Be wise in time, 
lest, 
While your majesty is lull’d into a 
Fatal security, the thunder of 
A nation’s wrovgs burst in tenfold 
vengeance 
On thy royal head.” 


yet unwelcome to those 


The three following lines spoken by 
Don Carlos, are wonderfully cha- 
racteristic of him: he tells in what 
manner Eguio ought to have treat- 
ed the people. 


Don Carlos, —— Better 
Had he driven the rebellious dogs, 
howling, 
To perish in the sea; as herds of 
swine, 
Of devils foul, incarnate, once pos- 
sessed '” 





But the happiest lines in the whole 
are perhaps the following; they are 
spoken by Ferdinand—at this time 
he is informed that Abisbal, one on 
whom he very strongly relied, has 
joined the people. 


King, (much agitated.)—“ O mon- 
strous ingratitude! Iwpostor! 
Villain! blackest agent of the regions 

Infernal! Call up all the terrors 
Of the inquisition, to blast the traitors ! 
[With frenzy. 
What is to be done, Don Carlos? Spa- 
niards ! 
Counsellors! what safety for your mo- 
narch ? 
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None !—No refuge from his enemies, 
nor 

Longer obedience to his sov’reign 
will? 


Ha! ha! traitors are ye all!” 


These, besides giving us a true pic- 
ture of Ferdinand, have many other 
real beauties. ‘The four first lines 
are a fine specimen of that burst of 
passion, which weak bat tyrannic 
minds ever yield to on finding them- 
selves betrayed by those on whom 
they place reliance; and the five 
concluding lines in which Ferdi- 
nand calls on those present to 
know what can be done to save 
him from yielding the slightest 
portion of his usurped authority, 
his own abrupt answer in the nega- 
tive, and his calling them at the same 
time traitors, are all happily ima- 
gined ; as nothing can more clearly 
depict that phrenetic despair under 
which we can now suppose Fer- 
dinand to labour, than to hear him 
call those traitors whom we know 
he could not even suspect of trea- 
chery. We have now so far trans- 
gressed our limits, that we have 
it not in our power to give any 
extracts from the fifth act, where 
Ferdinand and Don Carlos, they 
being now won to a love of liberty, 
appear as new characters. Before 
we take leave of our poet we have 
to observe, that the meeting of Do- 
minguez and Maraquita is not en- 
tirely as happily executed as we 
should expect; and, if we mistake 
not, the following passage is some- 
what allied to the bombast. Shak- 
speare would not have expressed 
himself thus, in making one of his 
characters tell an old woman that 
she was about six or seven years 
in confinement. 


Vargas. “ Some six or 
Seven annual revolutions of 
Our planet, circumnavigating, through 
Immensity, yonder glorious orb of 
Light and life, now sinking westward, 

hast thou, 

Senora, been excluded from the blest 
Ray of heaven’s brightest luminary ‘” 








We are much pleased with the ap- 
pendix and notes at the end, and 
they in no small degree add to the 
high esteem which we set upon the 
work in general. 


os 
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Italian Tales.--Tales of Humour, 
Gallantry, and Romance ; selected 
and translated from the Italian, 
with sixteen illustrative Drawings, 
by George Cruikshank. London. 
Baldwin, 1823. 


As those works which are the 
most entertaining are generally 
those which are the most frequently 
read, and since many of them can 
be found which convey a good les- 
son of morality at the same time 
they do entertainment, and that too 
without the brilliancy of the latter 
being in the least manner diminished 
by the gravity of the former; as 
such, we say, is the case, we think 
all these who undertake to give to 
the world, either translations or se- 
lections of tales or romances, should, 
as muchas lies in their power, endea- 
vour to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of not only amusing, but 
instructing us at the same time. 

Servantes and Le Sage afford 
many fine instances of this agreeable 
mode of preaching morality, We 
cannot help admiring the wany 
beautiful and yet instructive tales 
dispersed throughout their works. 
It is, perhaps, in this particular 
they leave far behind them our two 
most admired novelists, Fielding 
and Smollet. 

The translator of the tales before 
us, however, from the cheice he has 
made of selecting such as are not, in 
general, accessable, and such as 
serve to give us a lively idea of the 
early manners of the Italians, could 
not completely avail himself of this 
happy opportunity of being instruc- 
live and entertaining at the same 
moment. The tales are seventeen 
in number; and are, generally speak- 
ing, a pretty good collection of hu- 
mour, gallantry, and romance, 

The translator informs us in his 

reface, that the works from which 
* has taken them are by no means 
common ; for that the indelicacy 
with which almost all collections of 
Italian tales are polluted, deserved] 
excludes them from general perusal; 
but that such care has been employ- 
ed in this selection, and such liber. 


ties taken with the originals when 
they appeared objectionable, that itis 
hoped this little book will escape the 
censure too justly cast upon Italian 
works of humour in general, Of 
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this, we say, our translator informs 
us ; and he not only deserves our 
thanks for the care he has taken to 
exclude whatever may offend deli- 
cacy, but we also join in his hopes 
regarding the success of his book. 
We feel it, however, our duty to 
notice a few imperfections in this 
work; for it is not enough for a 
book to be moral in parts, it should 
be so throughout. Those tales 
should not have been selected in 
which the ministers of God are not 
only represented as the basest of 
2 sti but yielding to the most 
infamous crimes in nature. Nor 
should we have been told of a youth 
falling so desperately in love with 
his step-mother, that his father is 
obliged to yield her to his embraces. 

Such tales as these are of a most 
diabolical nature ; and though they 
may, it is true, be characteristic of 
the early ages, and barbarous times, 

et it will never justify their being 
introduced into this work. As to 
the translations they are much after 
the style of the originals, rather 
simple than elegant ; and with the 
exception, however, of a few verbal 
inaccuracies, and the _ objection 
alluded to, our readers will find 
the Italian Tales a very agreeable 
companion. 





The Ionian ; or Woman of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Sarah Renon, 
Author of “ Village Conversa- 
tions; or, the Vicar’s Fire-side,”’ 
and “The Temple of Truth, an 
Allegorical Poem.” 3 vols. Sher- 
wood and Co. London. I[823. 


Woman has been always prover- 
bially considered the weaker vessel, 
but we think the day is not far 
hence when it will be clear that she 
is so physically, not intellectually ; 
and that her mind is capable of ac- 
quiring all those high endowments, 
which elevate man so far above his 
fellow-man. That the homely and do- 
mestic duties of women in general, 
the constant exercise of those super- 
ficial acquirements, of all the soft, 
tender, and amiable virtues of the 
heart and mind, that the display of 
those personal accomplishments, by 
which they know they can make 
themselves so agreeable to our sex, 
has forages retarded the progress of 
the female intellect, and kept it 
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almost stationary in the scale of in- 
telligence, must be evident to an 
person who has made the female 
mind an object of his attention, we 
will not say constantly, but even 
occasionally. But this would not 
be the case if personal accomplish- 
ments and superficial acquirements 
were once treated by our sex as they 
should be; were the acquirements 
which we seek for in our commerce 
with woman, instead of being con- 
fined to these accomplishments, ex- 
tended to the higher accomplish- 
ments of mind; woman would then 
become a different, a more exalted 
being than she is at present, though 
it is certain that she stands now 
much higher in the scale of intellect 
than she ever did before. 

Miss Renou’s object, in the com- 
position of this work, is to prove 
that “the female mind is endowed 
with capacities for the attainment 
of an elevated rank in the scale of 
intelligence.” It is clear from the 
earnestness with which she advo- 
cates the cause of her own sex, that 
she did not take up the subject from 
a belief that it would afford her an 
opportunity of displaying her own 
individual powers. She was evi- 
dently influenced by a conviction 
that her ideas of female capacity 
are founded in truth. We do not 
mean to say that her conviction is 
any proof of her theory being true, 
for he who mistakes the most pal- 
pable error for the most self-evident 
truth may be as strongly convinced 
as a mathematician may be, that 
two right lines cannot inclose a 
space; but if she be in error, it is 
an error which no person can con- 
demn when he knows it arises not 
only from a conviction of its being 
true, but from a conviction arising 
from the most amiable and praise- 
worthy feelings. Ina word, from 
an error on the right side, if it be 
an error, namely, an attachment to 
her own sex, arising from a con- 
sciousness that they possess powers 
which our sex are unwilling to allow 
them. From this sweet and delight- 
ful enthusiasm, this unalterable de- 
votion to the virtues of her own sex, 
(and who is barbarian enough to 
reprove her even if she were wrong) 
arises that enthusiasm and ardency 
of diction ‘which glows throughout 
the entire work, and which reflects 
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so much credit on the heart and 
mind of the fair authoress. Miss 
Renou has already acquired no 
small share of literary fame from 
her former works; but the work 
before us will render her not only a 
favourite with her own sex, but with 
all its admirers; while it establishes 
at the same time, her claim to rank 
high in the literary world, and to 
be considered one of the first and 
most earnest moral writers of the 
day. To advocate the cause of re- 
ligion and morality in works of fic- 
tion, and at the same to render them 
agreeable, entertaining and inter- 
esting,—qualities which are chiefly 
sought forin such works, and without 
which they never can command a 
numerous class of readers — has 
been always considered an experi- 
ment, not only injurious to the Fe 
neral merits of the work, but also 
to the cause of religion and morality. 
Miss Renou has, however, most 
happily accomplished both these ob- 
_ She has not only rendered 

er work truly interesting from be- 
ginning to end, and that too very 
i pa an interest of the deepest 
and most intense nature, but she has 
also strongly inculcated throughout 
the entire work those principles of 
morality, religion, piety, virtue, 
noble and exalted sentiments of de- 
votion, without which all works of 
feeling and imagination are poison 
to the mind that feels any charm in 
their influence. She has another 
great virtue: she can moralize with- 
out descending to the cant of the 
religionist or the bigot. We, there- 
fore, strongly recommend her work 
to the perusal ofall our readers, male 
and female, to the latter because 
they will receive a stimulus from its 
perusal to cultivate those virtues, 
without which they can never be 
sincerely esteemed, and those men- 
tal capacities which will enable 
them to display their virtues, not 
only to their own advantage, but 
to that of mankind. To the former 
because they will learn from it to 
esteem woman, as much from her 
mental endowments as from her 
personal accomplishments, qualities 
which when united, raise woman to 
that high rank in the scale of human 
existence which she is so well calcu- 
lated to adorn. 

Miss Renou has proved herself in 
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this as well as her former works, to 
be awriter of no ordinary cast. 
Her acquired knowledge, it is 
true, does not appear from this 
work to be very extensive, but 
that she has read deeply, and re- 
flected seriously, is evident to an 
person who peruses it; and dieugh 
we might be inclined to differ some- 
times from her sentiments, we can- 
not help respecting that good sense, 
and that love of truth which prompts 
her on all occasions. Her style is 
lowing, energetic, and ardent, but 
its energy does not take away from 
its chaste and classic elegance. 
Sometimes, indeed, when she is car- 
ried away by the enthusiasm of her 
feelings, she is more glowing, im- 
passioned, and impetuous than the 
rigid laws of criticism will sanction. 
But if there be errors of so high a 
character that places them “ beyond 
the reach of art,” or to speak more 
plainly, beyond the reach of criti- 
cism, Miss Renou’s are of this cha- 
racter, as they always carry their own 
redeeming beauties along withthem, 
beauties arising from that ardour of 
feeling, and that glow of imagina- 
tion, which are the true character- 
istics of genius. If our limits per- 
mitted, we could give many pas- 
sages from this work which would 
give our readers a better idea of 
er powers than any thing we 
can offer in their favour. We must 
content ourselves, however, with the 
following, not because it is the most 
=" and powerful appeal to the 
etter feelings of humanity which 
the work contains, but because, 
while it possesses a great share 
of pathos and filial affection, it 
is, at the same time, the short- 
est in the work that would an- 
swer our purpose. It loses, how- 
ever, much of its pathetic beauties 
by being here unconnected with the 
circumstances which give rise to it. 
De Mondefort, an illustrious noble- 
man, but denounced a rebel and an 
outlaw, by the Emperor of Austria, 
secreted himself in the Chateau de 
C by permission of the Lady 
Isabina, the then supposed inheritor 
of that place, which she had lately 
taken possession of, and where she 
became acquainted with a Captain 
Montville, who had sometime be- 
fore been placed there, in conse- 
quence of information received, that 
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De Mondefort was either in that 
castle or in the neighbourhood. 
Not being able to discover De Mon- 
defort he withdrew his troops, and 
paid oceasional visits to the castle 
to pay his addresses to Isabina. De 
Mondefort was reduced to the 
lowest state of wretchedness, his 
entire property being confiscated. 
He tived for some time in one of 
the lonian Isles, where he left his 
daughter and son, a blind boy, in 
the most abject state of want and 
poverty. While he and I[sabina 
were one day conversing together, 
an itinerant musician entered the 
hall; and commenced a song, whose 
exquisite pathos pierced Isabina’s 
sonal. De Mondefort started from 
his ‘seat. 


“¢ Heavens! that voice reminds me 
of my daughter. Hark! that note is 
sutely hers—my child!—my dear 
child ! it is—it is my Isidora!’ 

“ De Mondefort fell back in his 
chair, overpowered by the violence of 
his emotions, and Isabina ran to the 
hall, and beheld a tall slender youth, 
and a little blind boy. She started at 
the disappointment, expecting to have 
seen a female, and returved to inform 
De Mondefort of his mistake. ‘Oh 
no, it is my own—my dear child" said 
he, rushing forward; and the next 
moment he was in the arms of the 
Ionian, or his daughter. 

“ After the first effusions of mutual 
rapture had a little subsided. ‘ Behold 
this angel, this heavenly being,’ said 
De Mondefort, ‘behold the preserver, 
the benefactress of your father.’ 

“The Ionian bent one knee to the 
ground, and taking the hand of Isa- 
bina, pressed it alternately to her lips 
and bosom. Filial devotion and rap- 
turous tenderness prevented her from 
speaking, but the expression of her 
countenance, and the tears of affection 
that glistened in her eye, indicated 
more strongly their language, the gra- 
titude of her soul. Isabina would have 
embraced her, but the masculine garb, 
in which she was attired, restrained 
her from following the impulse of her 
heart. ‘My dear Isadora, said De 
Mondefort, after having pressed the 
blind boy to his bosom, ‘ my child, my 
comfort, my only hope and consolation, 
Jet me gaze on those features, which 
this vile garb cannot deface. Oh! my 
daughter, to what sufferings has not 
the impetuous geal of thy infatuated 
father exposed thee.’” 


lsidora now informed her father 
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that it was her intention to apply.te 
the Prince Alphonso, who had great 
influence with the States and the 
Emperor, that he might intercede 
for her father, and have hiin, if not 
reinstated in his rights, at least 
restored to the society of his chil- 
dren. 


“De Mondefort reluctantly consent- 
ed, and Isidora, supplied by Isabina 
with female attire, appeared the next 
morning radient in beauty. Her father 
gazed on her with rapture; like a 
meteor which exhales from the atmos- 
phere, and dazzles the observer with 
its splendour, so did tsadora fascinate 
the eyes of her fond parent. Ctasping 
her to his bosom with indefinable 
emotions of painful tenderness. ‘Oh! 
my child, said he, ‘born to bless and 
save thy unhappy father, I behold 
thee for a moment, perhaps tv lose thee 
for ever. Oh! may heaven preserve 
protect, and bless my child.” Tears 
prevented his utterance, and in a pa- 
roxisin of grief, he embraced his child 
and sobbed in convulsive agony on her 
bosom. At that moment the door 
opened, and Montville entered. ‘I 
am lost, lost for ever! said De Monde- 
fort as he perceived the military com- 
mander. *My child be happy, make 
no further efforts to save me, they are 
useless; but be still a mother to my 
helpless boy, and live, live for his 
sake.’ 

** Montville approached:—‘ I came 
not here, De Mondefort,’ said he, * at 
present in search of you; but here is 
the order for your arrest, in the name 
of the Emperor, I command you to 
surrender yourself to the royal man- 
date.’ 

“¢ | make no resistance,’ replied De 
Mondefort, ‘ I have long learned, that 
for the weak to oppose the strong, is 
as vain as to attempt to place barriers 
against the waves of the sea; but the 
time is approaching, when liberty shall 
break the fetters of restraint, and man 
reclaim those native rights, that arbi- 
trary power has wrested from him.’ 

“¢ Captain Montville,’ said Isidora, 
approaching, ‘ before you arrest my 
father, answer me,—have you a father 
living”? —‘ I have,’ replied Mont- 
ville. 

“¢ Can you, said she, * remember 
his affection in your infancy, his care 
of your childhood, his sedulous atten- 
tion to the formation of your morals in 
youth, and his pride at your dawning 
manhood? Can you picture to your 
recollection the glistening tenderness 
of his eye, the radience of his smile, 
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and the exultation of his manner, as 
with self-gratulation he contemplated 
his son? Can you possess a bosom 
capable of feeling, a heart of loving, 
or a soul susceptible of the finest and 
most ennobling sensations of our na- 
ture, and be insensible to my feelings 


as a daughter? Behold my parent! | 


my pride, my joy, my treasure, enjoy- 
ing in the society of all he holds dear 
on earth, the blessings of liberty. And 
you enter this hospitable mansion as.a 
friend to the possessor; you come 
under the appearance of friendship to 
plunge a dagger into her breast. Be- 
fore you entered, smiles irradiated the 
face that you have suffused with tears ; 
before you entered pleasure glowed in 
the bosoms which you distend with 
sighs ; before you entered I enjoyed 
in anticipation, the delightful idea of 
obtaining, through the medium of the 
Prince Alphonso, the pardon of my 
father: before you entered we were hap- 
py; now lock round, contemplate your 
work, behold already the effects of 
your power. But what are the tears 
that now dim our eyes, in comparison 
to the blood that will spring from our 
hearts, when the representative of the 
ancient and illustrious house of De 
Mondefort, shall perish by the hands 
of the executioner? And what will be 
your sensations when the curses of the 
orphan shall vibrate in your ears, and 
the retributive justice of heaven, de- 
prive you of your father, and brand 
your name with the execrations of pos- 
terity? Oh! let pity move your heart; 
I see the tenderness of your nature 
beaming in your eye; [ read the sym- 
pathy of your generous bosom in the 
noble impress of the soul, your manly 
visage pourtrays. Oh! listen to its 
dictates, be a man, and not a slave to 
vindictive vengeance; be the pre- 
server, and not the destroyer of your 
species; imitate Almighty goodness, 
and save, oh! save my father! Isi- 
dora dropped on her knees, and press- 
ed the unresisting hand of Montville 
to her bosom. ‘ My friend,’ said she 
to Isabina, ‘ the tutelar angel of my 
father, thou who hast been to him as a 
daughter, kneel, kneel with me to sup- 
plicate for the life of De Mondefort ! 
Isabina, with her face bathed in tears, 
almost unconscious of her action, threw 
herself beside Isidora, exclaiming, 
‘Oh! Montville, save, save my friend! 
save De Mondefort!’ —*‘ Oh! save, 
save my father! exclaimed the little 
blind boy, groping his way to Mont- 
ville, and catching hold of his man- 
tle.” 


Heartless must have been the bo- 


som that could withstand unmoved 
and unyielding an appeal so full of 
pathos and filial affection ; the Cap- 
tain could not, and De Mondefort 
was for that time freed from the 
fears of his persecutors. Many pas- 
sages of equal merit and feeling 
might be quoted ; the work through- 
out is teeming with incident and 
scenery of a lively and animating 
deseription, neither of which are 
suffered to pall upon the imagina- 
tion, but are constantly varying, 
which renders them pleasing, pic- 
turesque, and entertaining. We 
therefore recommend the work in 
the most unqualified manner to all 
our readers, as a one of peculiar 
merit and interest. Perhaps it may 
be sometimes open to the lash of 
cold and phlegmatic criticism; but 
its faults are faults in the eye of the 
critic alone, not in the estimation of 
those who have a sincere regard for 
the cause of virtue and morality, of 
great and elevated sentiments of 
piety and devotion, and the softer 
affections and sympathy of the heart. 

Whoever possesses these best and 

proudest pledges of humanity, can- 

not read without increasing interest, 
without feeling a hallowed and en- 
nobling impulse, the pages of the 

“ Tonion, or Woman of the Nine- 

teenth Century.” 

Hore Jocose. — ‘the Doggorel De- 
cameron, being ‘I'en facetious Tales 
in Verse; to which are added, 
some Miscellaneous Pieces. By 
Joseph Lunn, Esq. Whittaker. 
enn 1823. 


Tuoven poetry branches out into 
various species, there is still no one 
kind, no matter how widely dif- 
ferent from every other, but will, 
even among the most refined of so- 
ciety, find admirers. The burlesque 
has its admirers as well as the heroic 
strain, so much so, that he who 
could be delighted by a poem of no 
extraordinary merit in the one, 
might not be able to endure a single 
page of the most highly finished 
piece oi. composition in the 
other. ie lover of poetry, then, 


who would exclude from the world 
every species that does not accord 
with his own taste, would be act- 
ing not only foolishly, but cruelly 
—foolishly, since he could never 
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succeed in making us forget that 
which we had always admired, and 
for which, as it were, nature seemed 
to have formed our taste, and cre- 
ate or awaken in us a new pas- 
sion, —cruelly since he would be 
depriving us of that pleasure which 
we always enjoyed in the perusal of 
our favourite Muse. Hence we shall 
never condemn any species of poetry, 
no matter how opposed to that which 
we most esteem, if it possess merit 
and admirers; at least, these consi- 
derations had no light influence in 
determining us to review the poems 
before us. 

Though they are of that species 
which we are least disposed to pe- 
ruse; yet, as we feel they have me- 
rit in their own way, and as we are 
certain they have also their own 
class of admirtrs, we deem it our 
duty to introduce them to the notice 
of our readers. The tales are ten 
in number, with some miscellaneous 

ieces ; ae are, generally speak- 
ing, in the last order of the burles- 
que, as we meet with many lines not 
composed of more than two feet, and 
some even of one. The Smuggler, 
the first in order, and perhaps the 
first in merit, is indeed a very amu- 
sing one; itis well calculated to shew 
the force of habit—particularly in the 
characters of Risk the Gamester and 
the old Smuggler’s son. 


Risk, the Gamester. 

“ The gamester, Risk, who thro’ life’s 
checker'd scene, 

Some hundred times had fall’n and 
risen : 

Whose habitation oft had one day been 

A palace, and the next a prison: 

Unsated when by Fortune blest, 

Unalter’d when her tables were re- 
vers’d, 

Call’d wealth a bubble, life a jest ; 

So crack'd the last and threw away the 
first. 
Nay, in the crazy dupe’s last hour, 
(Such was his master-passion’s power) 
Lamented that his life was ending, 
Because some wagers still were pend- 
ing ; 

And aes that he could die content, 

Might he but know of each th’ event ; 

Each moment death's relentless gripe 

; grew stronger, 

The Doctor enter'd—felt his pulse— 
look’d blue ; 

‘And ‘told he could not live one half 
hour longer : 

¢ 1H bet a hundred pounds, cried Risk, 
‘Ido! 
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Hasten'd to snatch 

His faithful watch ; 

Gaz'd on its face, and strove to pop 

His icy finger on the stop; 

Yet while he sought t’ evade great na- 
ture’s debt . 

Expiring, lost his reckoning, breath, 
and bet.” 


The last advice of Mat Max, the 
old Smuggler, to his son. 
“ His sire pronounc’d, when his last 
breath he drew, 
This trite oration: 
‘ Mathew, my boy, I know your skill, 
So take my trusty lugger and pursue 
Our old vocation 
‘Thank ye,’ quoth Mat,—‘ good bye! 
—I will! 
‘ And let me add,’ 
(Pursu’d his dad) 
‘ Before I in the earth am laid, 
This good advice ; 
Never be idle! never be afraid! 
Never be nice ! 
Oh! what a sweet consoling blessing, 
To a fond parent, is that one, 
The dying knowledge of possessing 
A dutiful, obedieut son! 
And this had he, for Mat, with reve- 
rence due, 
Repli’d—* No, father, dam’me if Ido!” 


These two extracts sufficiently ex- 
plain the style and general manner 
of the Hore Jocose. There are two, 
however, which we cannot pass over 
Without censure; namely, Passion 
and Penance, and The Servant of all 
Work: they are of the most seduc- 
dive kind, and very justly merit the 
flames. There is another also in its 
subject not over chaste, but from the 
very ingenious manner in which the 
author concludes it, he veils its im- 
modesty from the most delicate eyes. 
It is named “ The Blister.”.—As to 
the miscellaneous pieces, they are 
indeed no discredit to the author; 
and will, we presume, as well as 
the tales in general, gain him many 
admirers. 


Lectures on the Elements of Botany. 
Part I, Containing the Descrip- 
tive Anatomy of those Organs on 
which the growth and preservation 
of the A depend. By An- 


thony Todd Thompson, F.L.S. &c. 
8vo. pp. 732. 1822. Longman 
and Co. 


Ir is the peculiar merit of these 
lectures, that they are free from a 
fault with which many works of the 
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same class and character are more or 
less chargeable,—the fault of exces- 
sive pretension. The author does 
not aum at enhancing the merit of 
his own labours by depreciating 
those of others; neither does he 
endeavour to inspire his readers with 
the delusive hope of becoming as 
well versed in botanical science as 
himself, merely by perusing what 
he has written on the subject. In 
the a outset, while — the 
plan of study which he would re- 
commend, he candidly tells them 
that the knowledge which they are 
invited to seek cannot be fully at- 
tained from the perusal of books ; 
that an — must be made to na- 
ture, and plants examined in their 
vegetative state. To do this in a 
proper manner, as far as the plants 
of our own country are concerned, 
he exhorts the botanical student to 
range the fields, and find the objects 
of his researches in their most perfect 
condition, and in those places where 
the hand of nature has planted them. 
For exotics, recourse must be had to 
the Botanic Garden; and though it 
may not be possible to procure spe- 
cimens in a state of perfection, yet 
more information may be obtained 
from examining them, such as they 
are, than can be acquired from the 
perusal of the best descriptions, 
aided by all the illustrations which 
the graphic art cancontribute. Ad- 
verting to the course of instruction 
which he has laid down on the plan 
proposed, he observes, that no lec- 
tures can convey a complete know- 
ledge of any science; that they are 
intended merely to assist the student 
in his inquiries, and to open for him 
a path, the intricacies of which 
must afterwards be explored by him- 
self. The duties of a lecturer, there- 
fore, Mr. Thomson assumes to be 
analogous to those of a pioneer; 
but this comparison in reference to 
him, is surely too humiliating, and 
considering the great ability with 
which he has acquitted himself, we 
would rather designate him as an 
intelligent and accomplished guide. 
From the great variety of interest- 
ing and useful information which 
his work contains, it may be said to 
resemble the manuals under that 
title which are destined for the con- 
venience of the traveller in foreign 
eountries; it will serve as a com- 
Kur. Mag.Dec. 1823. 


panion to the botanical student ia 
exploring all the departments of the 
vegetable kingdom, while from the 
multitude of engravings with which 
it is illustrated, it will be no less 
useful to him in the hours of retire- 
ment, b answering most of the pur- 
poses of a hortus stceus. 

As the present volume treats of 
vegetable anatomy, it is necessarily 
occupied to a large extent with de- 
tails in which frequent reference is 
made to those illustrations; and 
which, indeed, are inseparable from 
them. We are therefore restricted, 
in the selection of our extracts, to 
those parts of the work, which, being 
of a less technical character, do not 
require such accompaniments; and 
for this reason, we despair of con- 
veying more than a very partial idea 
of its merits either in regard to de- 
sign or execution. The following 


— is from the introductory 
ecture : 


“ Vegetables, like animals, are or- 
ganized living bodies. To the super- 
ficial observer there appears no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing them from ani- 
mals and fossils; but those who have 
examined the subject more minutely, 
find many obstacles to prevent them 
from drawing the exact line of distinc- 
tion between the three kingdoms of 
nature. Still, however, vegetables pos- 
sess peculiarities of structure, habit, 
and functions, which characterize them; 
and these are found in every plant. As 
plants are living beings, so are they 
also perishable: death, as is the case 
in animals, may either proceed from 
innate causes, depending upon their 
organization, or be produced by exter- 
nal causes, It is obvious to our senses, 
that vegetables derive nourishment 
from the soil in which they are fixed, 
and in which they grow, and perfect 
seed capable of reproducing the spe- 
cies. The researches of philosophy 
have further informed us, that they 
possess irritability, by which the nu- 
triment they imbibe is progressively 
moved through every part of their bo- 
dies, converted into various secretions, 
and assimilated into the substance it- 
self of the plant; and that, like ani- 
mals, they produce certain changes on 
the atmosphere, and can accommodate 
themselves to the vicissitudes of heat 
and cold. In the functions of genera- 
tion, also, plants have many of the pe- 
culiarities of the most perfect animals. 
In stating, however, the close analogy 
between plants and animals, ~~ must 
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always bear in memory that they have 
one important function less than ani- 
mals—sensibility. The losing sight of 
these circumstances, particularly the 
former, led the ingenious Darwin into 
a labyrinth of error; and has exposed 
his memory to the sarcasm of malevo- 
Jent wit and the derision of ignorance. 
—That part of our subject, therefore, 
which refers to the economy of the 
vegetable system, should first engage 
the attention of the student. It con- 
stitutes phytology, and comprehends 
the anatomy and physiology of plants ; 
and is the most amusing, and certainly 
not the least instructive, part of the 
science. -The anatomy of plants is 
more difficult than that of animals, from 
the minuteness of their parts, the union 
of them, and the extreme difficulty of 
separating them without destroying 
their texture. If, however, it be more 
difficult, it is le#s disgusting, and the 
microscope very much facilitates our 
inquiries. Without it we can have no 
idea of thes'ructure of plants, and con- 
sequently po correct notions of their 
functions can be obtained. In study- 
ing the anatomy the terminology is ac- 
quired, an acyuaintance with which is 
absolutely necessary for securing a 
knowledge of systematic arrangement. 
By combining with these the study of 
the physiology, on which modern che- 
mistry has thrown the most brilliant 
light, the tediousness of acquiring the 
terms of art is diminished, and much 
interest excited in the pursuit.” 


Following the natural order in 
which the conservative organs are 
successsively described, we notice 
some curious observations respecting 
the root. 


« The usual situation of roots is in 
the ground ; but many plants, although 
their seeds be sown in the earth, yet, 
will not vegetate in it, their proper 
soil being the bark of other living 
plants. Such are named parasitical, 
owing to their nourishment being ob- 
tained from those plants on which they 
fix, aud which they rob of a part of 
their juices, often injuring them toa 
very considerable degree. The Misle- 
toe (Viscum album); the Broom Rape, 
Orobanche; the majority of Lichens ; 
the Mosses; some of the Ferns; many 
of the Orchistribe; those minute fungi, 
which produce the diseases of corn and 
of some grasses, known by the names 
of rust, blight, and mildew ; the Sclero- 
tium.crocorum, a sort of tuber which 
attacks the bulb of the Saffron; and 
the dry rot, to the destructive powers 
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of which the noblest specimens of ar- 
chitecture occasionally fall sacrifices ; 
are parasitic plants. Some of this des- 
cription of plants, however, originally 
grow in the earth, and do not lose their 
attachment to it uitil they find another 
plant to lay hold of, and into which 
they can dip their caulinar roots, or 
rootlike absorbents, which are pro- 
truded from the stem, in order to share 
its nutriment, and on which they are 
afterwards supported ; as, for example, 
the Cuscuta, or Dodder, which may be 
regarded as the natural parasite of our 
indigenous Heaths and Hops. 

“Some plants, after they have ar- 
rived at a certain age, do pot even re- 
quire that their roots should be fixed 
to any spot; but maintain life on what 
they can procure by absorption from 
the atmosphere. Such are the Cacti, a 
curious tropical tribe of succulent 
plauts; on which account one of the 
species, the Indian Fig, Cactus opuntia, 
was recommended to the notice of sea- 
faring people, by the late Dr. Anderson 
of Madras, for the purpose.of supplying 
vegetable food on long voyages; and 
as a preventive of scurvy. But the 
most curious instance of this kind is 
the aérial'fiower, Epidendrum los aeris, 
an East Indian parasitical plant, which 
continues to grow, blossoms, and even 
perfects its seed, when it is torn from 
the tree on which it originally grew, 
and is suspended in the ceiling of an 
apartment, Many aquatic plants, also, 
have roots which serve no other pur- 
pose than to fix them for a short time 
to the spot where they have germi- 
nated, from which they afterwards se- 
parate and float upon the surface of the 
water. Thus the common Duck Weed, 
Lemna minor, which rises to the sur- 
face almost as soon as it has germi- 
nated, has filiform roots from three to 
six inches in lergth, which hang per- 
pendicularly in the water, aud having 
no attachment'to any body, allow the 


plant to float freely in every direc- 
tion.” 


In treating of the anatomy of 
stems, after an elaborate investiga- 
tion concering the direction, the di- 
visions and branching; the cover- 
ing, colour and figure, the sub- 
stance and organisation; he pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate the component 
parts of the stem.and branches, and 
thus speaks of the formation of 
wood, 


“ Wood in its soft state, or that in 
which it. forms the outer circle in 
every ligneous dicotyledonous stem 
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and branch, is, as has been already 
mentioned, named alburnum. While 
it continues so, it is endowed with 
nearly as much irritability as the liber; 
and, as shall be afterwards fully des- 
cribed, performs functions of great im- 
portance in the vegetable system ; but 
when it becomes hard, these functions 


cease, and in time it loses even its vi- 


tality; not unfrequently decaying in 
the centre of the trank of trees; which, 
nevertheless, still flourish apd put forth 
new shoots as if no such decay existed. 
To carry on, therefore, the functions of 
the wood, a new circle of it is annu- 
ally. formed over the old; and thus, 
also, the diameter of the trunk and 
branches present, by the number of 
these annua] zones, a pretty correct 
register of their age, each zone mark- 
ing one year in the life of the part. 
There are, however, exceptions to the 
criterion thus afforded of the age of the 
plant, for circumstances may occur to 
prevent the zone from being formed of 
a thickness which will be perceptible 
after a few years have passed over, and 
it is pressed between other zones. If 
the summer be unusually cold, or if the 
leaves of the tree or the shrub happen 
to be much devoured by caterpillars, it 
gains very little that season in diame- 
ter. From the same cause, the zones 
are also of unequal degrees of hardness: 
but, independent of the comparative 
density of each, the hardness of the 
whole increases with the age of the 
tree, so that they are hardest in the 
centre, and less and less hard as they 
approach the circumference. The out- 
ermost layer, being alburnum, is always 
soft, and continues so until another 
jayer is formed over it; but if the tree 
be barked the alburnum assumes the ap- 
parent character of wood in the same 
year; and hence it has been recom- 
mended to bark trees the year before 
they are intended to be cut down. 
* The German foresters,’ however, ‘have 
proved that wood, treated in this man- 
ner, is less elastic, and is more easily 
injured by humidity and insects ;’ 
which I conceive is owing to the na- 
tural change of alburnum into wood 
not depending on a simple hardening 
or condensation ; but on such a depo- 
sition of ligneous and other particles in 
its texture, as tends to increase the 
cohesive attraction of all its parts, and 
consequently to augment both its hard- 
ness and elasticity; while the expo- 
sure of the alburnum, by stripping off 
the bark, produces merely a simple 
condensation of the solid matter, a hur- 
ried crystallization of the salis, and a 
hasty consolidation of the other secre- 
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tions. Indeed, when wood acquires ity 
firmness by the natural means con. 
nected with its growth, it is a well- 
known fact that the hardest is always 
of the slowest growth; as exemplified 
in the comparative hardness of the 
wood ofthe Oak, which is of very slow 
growth, compared with that of the Wil- 
low or Horse Chesnut, which are trees 
of rapid growth; and even in that of 
the wood of the same tree when grow- 
ing in a dry and in a moist situation.” 


The botanical reader will be par- 
ticularly interested in perusing the 
ninth lecture, in which the author 
investigates the structure of leaves. 
It is greatly to be regretted, that for 
the reason already assigned, those 
portions of it which are poner ana- 
tomical cannot here be quoted ; but 
some opinion of its merits may bé 
formed, from the remarks whieh are 
offered in reference to a definition of 
the leaf, deduced from iis functions. 


“ Leaves are organs of esscutial im- 
portance to the vegetable. They are, 
also, objects of great delight and in- 
terest, whether we examiue them indi- 
vidually as the clothing of a single 
plant, or collectively as producing the 
lively freshifess of the verdant vale, 
and the massive luxuriance of the dark- 
ened forest. (The most beautiful flower 
loses half its charms wheu it is dis- 
played on a naked stem; the miserable 
hovel becomes picturesque when spread 
over with the foliage of the Vine; the 
ruins of former magnificence acquire 
more reverence, and command a dou- 
ble share of our respect, when seen 
through the tracery of the lvy; aud 
the horrors of the frowning rock are 
softened into beauty when mantied 
with pendent creepers or Alpine 
shrubs. Leaves are still more im- 
portant when we regard thew as af- 
fording food to man and the rest of the 
animal creation; and supplying medi- 
cinal agents to relieve their sufferings, 
in disease. Notwithstanding, however, 
the interest which they thus excite ; 
and our familiarity with leaves, as ob- 
jects of sight, from our earliest years, 
it is impossible to form an unexcep- 
tionable definition of the leaf.. This 
difficulty arises from the great diver- 
sity of figure, substance, surface, and 
colour which it assumes io different 
plants. If we cannot, therefore, define 
it accurately from its external charae- 
ters, we must have recourse to its func- 
tions; and perhaps the following is 
the least exceptionable definition we 
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ean offer:—The leaf is a temporary 
organ of plants, which performs nearly 
the same function in the economy of 
cegetable life as the lungs perform 
in that of animal life: or, in fewer 
words, leaves are the respiratory or- 
gans of plants. it may be objected to 
this definition, that some plants, as for 
example the Dodder, Cuscuta Europea, 
the Stapelias, and many of the Cactus 
tribe, are devoid of leaves ; but in these 
instances, and in all aphyllous plants, 
the surface of the stem performs the 
function of the leaves.” 





Remarks on the North of Spain. 


By Joseph Bramsen. London. 
1523. 


From the namerous works we 
have already had upon travels, by 
men of considerable repute in the 
literary world, dne would be almost 
inclined to think, on first considera- 
tion, that itis a subject with which 
an author, who would wish to please 
through novelty, could not have 
very high hopes of succeeding. 
When we come, however, to think 
more maturely on it, this first con- 
sideration vanishes entirely. We 
must observe, that the laws, cus- 
toms, &c. of nations are continually 
changing, and that the result of 
those changes is not always the 
same—and hence that every tra- 
veller, who visits a country at a time 
different from other travellers, must 
always bring us something new re- 
specting these matters. We mmust 
also observe, that all travellers do 
not take the same rout; that the 
do not all meet with the same inct- 
dents; that they are not all equal! 
happy in their observations ; aad, 
that they do not all find arts, sci- 
ences, public games, buildings, &c. 
in the same state. Hence we should 
not feel surprised that a writer 
should hope to shine with a new 
lustre in this species of composi- 
tion. 

Mr. Bramson, no doubt, had a}l 
this in view when he began to write 
** Remarks on the North of Spain ;”’ 
and hence his work possesses that 
originality and novelty which could 
only be expected from those who 
first visited the country. In short, 
when we come to consider what 
seems to have been Mr. B.’s only 

ebject in writing these remarks, we 
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= not to expect more than we 
find ; his object then seems to be to 
give us as much information as he 
possibly could, in the most concise 
manner, and this he has done. We 
get through his book rapidly, and 
if not with that delight occasioned 
by poetic description of foreign land- 
scape and scenery, where we must 
allow there is often more of poetry 
than truth, at least we it do with a 
satisfaction almost next to convic- 
tion, that we are impartially inform- 
ed and amused. 

Mr. B. says, in his preface, “ If 

the following remarks have no other 
merit, they certainly are entitled to 
that of being unbiassed by party 
feelings; and I assure those who 
may be inclined to peruse them, that 
I had firmly resolved on leaving the 
Lazaretto of Behobia, to keep aloof 
from politics, and from the conta- 
— of party, which resolation I 
ave in my travels always firmly 
maintained; and whenever it has 
been my lot to depict scenery, cus- 
toms, manners, or party feelings, I 
have never heightened the picture 
by false colouring to excite admira- 
tion, or given exaggerated state- 
ments, with the design of flattering 
the views of my political readers.” 
We have quoted the above, since it 
seems not in the slightest manner 
belied by the work. We give the 
two following short extracts which, 
indeed, must seem very curious to 
every one who has any knowledge 
of the encouragement that arts 
and literature in general receive 
in this country. The author was at 
this time in Bilboa,—‘* They give 
little or no encouragement to the 
arts: even physicians not being able 
to obtain support; and I was told 
that a respectable French physician, 
who resided here for some time, was 
forced to return to Bayonne for 
want of encouragement; and only 
visits Bilboa when some rich patient 
sends for him. The consequences 
are, that many diseases, which at 
first are not of avery serious nature, 
are often mistaken by the quacks 
who practice here, and therefore 
frequently prove mortal. The same 
inconvenience is attached to the few 
apothecaries’ shops.” 

The next is at theend of the same 
age.—‘*I visited the few book- 
sellers shops; but looked in vain 
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for new Spanish works. Don 
Quixote always stared me in the 
face; it stood forlorn, yet conspi- 
cuous on the shelf; and I was told, 
that were it not for the newspapers 
and proclamations, the press would 
be in a state of profound lethargy. 
Is it not surprising that the enthu- 
siasm of patriotism, which generally 
affords such scope for the exercise 
of the imagination, should not have 
inspired some one of the natives, 
like Tyrteus of old, to kindle, by 
the poetic effusions, the military ar- 
dour of his countrymen; and that 
the beautiful and romantic scenery 
with which the country abounds, 
should not again have roused the 
descriptive powers of some modern 
Cervantes, or Lope de Vega.” 





Journal of a Tour in France, in the 
Years 1816 and 1817. By Frances 
Jane Carey, 8vo. pp. 502. Lon- 
don. 


Au?uHovGH the subject of foreign 
travel has of late years occupied the 
pen of a great number of writers, 
yet much remains unnoticed in so 
wide a field of observation. The 
scene of nature is continually chang- 
ing, and the various lights in which 
travellers of different opinions and 
different talents observe and relate 
what passes before their eyes, give 
a different hue to every object, and 
= us with a pleasing and end- 
ess variety. In beholding the man- 
ners and customs of foreign nations, 
a thousand original and valuable 
remarks must continually arise to 
amuse the casual spectator, and to 
instruct the more philosophical ob- 
server of human nature. In no 
species of writing, perhaps, are the 
real characters of nations so strik- 
ingly depicted as in the slight 
sketch, and unassuming outline 
given of them ina well written tour; 
and in this particular line, we think 
the work before us bears a stamp of 
higher merit than almost any pro- 
duction of the sort that has been 
written for many years. And one 
thing, which gives Mrs. Carey's re- 
marks a greater air of novelty is, 
that most of her observations are 
directed towards her own sex, but 
though the rest of the work is re- 
markably spirited and concise, yet 


‘when she is on her favourite hobby 


ef singing the praises of the fair 
sex, in our opinion (in this, perhaps, 


our fair readers may differ from us) 
she is rather inclined to be prolix. 
Her — however, is decidedly 
calculated to give a correct view of 
the a state of France, and it 
exhibits not only strong powers of 
reflexion, and a habit of accurate 
observation ; but also, except where 
the cause of the fair sex is intro- 
duced, a soundness and impartiality 
of judgment rarely to be met with, 





The Practical Book-keeper ; or Mer- 
chants Assistant, being a compre- 
hensive Method of Book-keeping, 
Sounded on the real Practiwe of 
the Counting-House. By George 
Wilson, General Accountant, Kc. 
Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Lon- 
don, 1823. 8vo. 


Tue Practical Book-keeper is one 
of those few works which are of 
real practical utility. We have 
works without number on this im- 
portant subject, not important, in- 
deed, in its own nature, for in many 
countries it would be a useless art, 
but important from its connexion 
with the trade and commerce of the 
British Empire; but most of these 
works have been justly consigned 
to oblivion by those for whom they 
would appear to have been imme- 
diately intended, men in actual bu- 
siness. The reason is obvious: all 
our systems of book-keeping have 
been compiled by mere theoretical 
writers, who knew as much of the 
practice of the counting-house as a 
tiger does of charity. This is the 
production of a man whose prin- 
ciples and system are the result of 
actual experience, and, therefore, it 
possesses that clearness and sim- 
plicity, that immediate application 
to the practice of the counting-house 
which are so frequently but so 
vainly sought for in our theoretical 
— of book-keeping. We, 
therefore, recommend _it to those 
to whom such a subject possesses 
any interest, for to us it possesses 
none. We should look with indif- 
ference on the finest system of book- 
ae that ever proceeded, or ever 
shall proceed from the pen of man, 
and, therefore, we notice the work 
before us, not because it sorts with 
our taste, but because it is a du 
we owe to its author, and to alt 


those who are connected, however 


humbly, with the trade and com- 
merce of their country. 
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We are happy to find the art of 
of Die Engraving taken under the 
protection of the Royal Academy, a 
circumstance whichis one ofthe most 
pleasing features in the progress of 
the Fine Arts. This art has been 
suffered to fall into comparative ob- 
livion, and if the Academy were to 
neglect it a few years longer, no 
doubt we should know it hereafter 
only through the medium of the 
history of the arts. The second 
annual premium was obtained in 
this art from the President and 
Jouncil by Mr. A. J. Stothard. 
The subject was the head of Venus 
from the group of Venus and Cupid. 
It was a three-quarter view of the 
head, a rare occurrence in the me- 
dallion art. 

Royvat Acapemy.—At the late 
distribution of prizes, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence called the attention of his 
hearers to the character of his 
Predecessor in the Chair of the Aca- 
demy, both as a man and an artist; 
noticing, with just praise, Mr. West’s 
untired attention to the Students, 
for whose instruction he was ever 
ready to unfold his various and extra- 
ordinary stock of knowledge. Sir 
Thomas also remarked, that since 
his ‘visit to the great works of art in 
Italy, his admiration of the high at- 
tainments of the deceased Artist had 
been greatly increased. 

On Monday evening, Dec. 15, Sir A. 
Carlisle, the Professor of Anatomy 
at the Royal Academy, finished an 
interesting Course of Lectures at 
Somerset -House to the Members 
and Students of that establishment. 
There must be considerable difficulty 
in arranging Anatomical Lectures, 
to adapt them to the puposes of the 
Arts of Painting and Sculpture; to 
select that which is necessary for the 
painter and sculptor, from the great 
mass of materials necessarily con- 
nected with the human frame in all 
its ramifications. It requires not 
merely the scierce of a skilful ana- 
tomist, but the knowledge and mind 
of an experienced artist. Sir An- 
thony appears happily to combine 
these qualifications, dwelling, in the 
course of his Lectures, with great 
perspicuity on those parts, the par- 
ticular knowledge of which is ne- 


cessary to the advancement of the 
student in his —— pursuits, 
and only touching on those pheno- 
mena of nature, which, though not 
immediately connected with the sub- 
ject of pictorial anatomy, every 
young gentlemen of education is ex- 
pected to be conversant with. 

In the course of his lectures, he 
requested the students to consider 
anatomy as an auxiliary to the other 
studies, and as entirely subservient 
to the arts of drawing and painting ; 
that, when it was made a first prin- 
ciple, it usurped a place to. which it 
was not entitled, and led the student 
to an affected display of knowledge, 
to the destruction of beauty of form 
and expression, the two chief objects 
of pictorial representation. ‘This 
he illustrated by a comparison of 
the muscles stripped of their natural 
clothing, the fat and skin, by which 
their appearance was harsh and an- 
gular, with the living figure, where 
the interstices being filled up and 
the whole compactly bound round, 
the irregularities disappear, and the 
lines flow undulating and harmoni- 
ous. The skeleton he recommended 
as the first and most essential part 
with which the student should be- 
come acquainted, as being the struc- 
ture on which the other parts are 
fixed, and as forming the principal 
points by which the representation 
of a figure is given, determining the 
length, breadth, and depth, and 
consequently the proportions of its 
various: parts. On the skeleton 
likewise depends the boundaries of 
motion, which Sir Anthony parti- 
cularly called to the notice of his 
audience: for without such an at- 
tention no person can give strength 
to action, or grace and simplicity to 
repose. Sir Anthony next pointed 
out the principal muscles, their ori- 
gin, insertion, and action, recom- 
mending the audience to study well 
the fine statues of antiquity, to ac- 
quire a oe of form in its 
most beautiful and perfect state, and 
then to confirm their knowledge by 
a reference to the most perfect living 
models, Dissection for an artist he 
did not consider necessary, but an 
occasional visit to the Schools of 
Anatomy, to confirm the informa- 
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tion previously acquired from books, 
as to the origin and insertion of the 
muscles, was useful. 

The iast lecture concluded by a 
display of the living figure in vari- 
ous actions; and Mr. Bromhead, 
the fine model of the Academy, went 
through various gymnastic exer- 
cises, well cola to improve the 
human form. The Council of the 
Royal Academy, it appears, ever 
alive to what will benefit and ad- 
vance the Students, have, at con. 
siderable expense, had him taught 
these exercises purposely for the im- 
yrovement of his form, and which 
oo been fully accomplished. 

The fourth number of Illustra- 
tions of Public Buildings in London 
just published, contains seven very 
heautiful engravings; the Diorama 
in the Regent's Park; Mr. Bur- 
ton’s Villa; Haymarket Theatre ; 
plan and elevation of Westminster 
Abbey Church; elevation of the 
north side of the church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard-street ; a pro- 
spective View of the Interior of the 
same; and a perspective View of 
the King’s Entrance Staircase to 
the House of Lords. Among these 
the Interior View of St. Mary’s 
Woolnoth, is particularly distin- 
guishable for the extreme beauty 
and delicate richness ofits finishing. 
The view of Westminster Abbey 
Chureh, and the King’s Entrance 
Staircase to the House, are inimi- 
table specimens of the skill of the 
engravers, Messrs. Winkles and 
Sands, as is the other above-noticed 
of the skill of Mr. Le Keux. 

Society oF British ArTISTS.— 
In one of our previous numbers, 
page 159, we gave an account of 
the founding of this Society, and a 
description of the Gallery erecting 
in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, for 
the use of the Society. It is now on 
the eve of completion. The founders 
have issued a Notice, in which they 
state that, in consequence of the 
avowed inefficiency of the rooms at 
the Royal Academy, for the. pur- 
poses of a general exhibition, to- 
gether with the very unseasonable 
period in which the British Institu- 
tion is devoted to the interests of 
Modern Art, a Society has been 
formed, and subscriptions commenc- 
ed, for erection of an Extensive Gal- 
lery for the Annual Exhilition and 
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Sale of the Works of Living Artists 
of the United Kingdom, in the va- 
rious branches of Painting, Seulp- 
ture, Architecture, and Engraving, 
during the months of April, May, 
June, and July, when the opulent 
patrons of Art are usually resident 
in the metropolis,—the first exhibi- 
tion to open in the ensuing spring. 
The regulations are upon the most 
liberal principles. All Artists of 
merit in the empire will have an op- 
portunity of displaying their works, 
so as to be fairly seen and appre- 
ciated by the public, and they will 
also be eligible as members of the 
Society. The profits of the insti- 
tution will form a general fund for 
the relief of distressed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans ; also for the 
purchase of the works of British 
Artists, &c. &e. 

A half-length portrait of Muss 
Patron, of Covent-garden Theatre, 
has just been published. It is 
engraved by R. Newton, from a 
miniature, painted by W. J. Newton. 
The valli appears remarka- 
bly striking. There is considerable 
spirit and intelligence of expression 
in the countenance, but the draw- 
ing of the arms appears not quite 
natural. The engraving is ina per- 
fect keeping with the original, and 
executed with great expression, dis- 
tinctness and softness. 

We learn with much satisfaction, 
that the Dean and Chapter of Wins 
chester have at length determined 
to finish the splendid alterations so 
long in hand in that Cathedral, and 
that the Bishop of Winchester has 
promised to contribute handsomely 
towards the same. ‘These judicious 
alterations, began under the ma- 
nagement of Dr. Nott, willdo away 
all that bad taste which crept into 
our cathedral buildings at the Res- 
toration ; and Winchester Cathedral 
will, when finished, display perhaps 
the finest specimen of architecture of 
the middle age, now extant in this 
kingdom, 

A curious work of art has just 
been produced by Mr. Clark, under 
the appellation of Myriorama, or 
Many Thousand Views. It is a 


moveable picture, consisting of nu- 
merous cards, on which are frag- 
ments of landscapes, neatly coloured, 
and so ingeniously contrived, that 
any two or more placed together 
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will form a pleasing view, or if the 
whole are put on a table at once, 
will admit of the astonishing num- 
ber of 20,922,789,888,000 variations. 


Paris.—Grand Prize for Paint- 
ings.— The subject given by the 
academy is Egisthus thinking to 
discover the dead body of Orestes, 
recognizes in its stead that of Cly- 
temnestra. The first grand prize, 
has been obtained by M. Auguste 
Hyacinte Debay, a native of Nantes, 
department of La Loire Inférieure 
a pupil of M. Gros, nineteen years of 
age. The second of the grand 
me has been obtained by M. 

rangois Bouchot of Paris, twenty- 
three years of age, a pupil of M. 
Lethiére. The grand prize, second 
class, has heen adjudged to Eloi 
Feron, of Paris, twenty-one years 
of age, a pupil of M. Gross. The 
second grand prize, second class, to 
M. Sebastien Louis Wilhelm Nor- 
blin, a native of Warsaw, twenty- 
seven years of age, pupil of M. 
Regnault. 

ae — The academy has 
given for a subject, Evander's grief 
over the body ot his son Pallas. 
The first grand prize has been 
gained by i Agustine Alexander 
Dumont of Paris, thirty years of 
age, pupil of his father and of M. 
Cartellin. The second grand prize, 
has been gained by M. Francois 
Joseph Duret, of Paris, aged nine- 
teen, pupil of M. Bosio. The 
grand prize, second class, has been 
gained by M. Jean Baptiste Joseph 

‘bay, native of Nantes, Depart- 
ment de la Loire Inférieure, twenty- 
one years of age, and — M. 
Bosio. The next grand prize, se- 
cond class, has been gained by M. 
Antoine Laurent Dantan, a native 
of St. Cloud, twenty-five years of 
age, and pupil of M. Bosio. 

Architecture. — The subject a 
proposed Custom - house, in the 
capital, to be erected at the junction 
of three principal streets, and near 
the chief wharf of the river, which 
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crosses the city. The first grand 
prize has been obtained by M. Felix 
Jean Duban of Paris, under twenty- 
six years of age, pupil of M. De- 
bret. The second grand prize has 
been obtained by M. Jean Louis 
Victor Grisart of Paris, twenty-six 
years of age, pupil of M. M. Huyot 
and Guénepin. The next prize, by 
M. Alphonsi Henri Gisors, of Paris, 
wenty-seven years old, pupil of M. 
Percier. 

Engravings in Medals and in fine 
Stone.—The academy has given for 
a subject, Paris withdrawing an ar- 
row from the heel of Achilles. The 
academy has decided, that no first 
a prize should be given, but 
as awarded two prizes of second 
class. The first of which has been 
gained by M. Joseph Arsenne Théo- 
dore Lefévre Dubourg, of Paris, 
twenty-two years of age, pupil of 
M. M. Bosio and Galle. The second 
by M. LouisBrenet, of Paris, twenty- 
five years ofage, pupil of his father 
and of M. Bosio. 

The academy, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1821, had come to a resolu- 
tion, that they would annually pro- 
claim in their public sessions, the 
names of those gentlemen of the 
Royal and Special School of Fine 
Arts, who, during the year, had ob- 
tained the medals instituted by the 
Count de Caylus and M. Latour, 
and the medals formerly called the 
agora or departmental medal. 

he prize for a head of expression 
in painting, was awarded to F. 
Bouchot, a pupil of M. Lethierie, 
and for the same subject in 77 
ture, the prize was voted to H.I.N. 
Brion, a pupil of M. Bosio. The 
Architectural medal was obtained 
by P. F. La Bouste, a pupil of M. 
Vandever, and of M. Lebus, the 
gona architect. The prize 
or Historical Landscape, was ob- 
tained by Andrew Giroux, a a 
of his father. The second medal 
was won by L. J. Leborne, a native 
of Ts and pupil of M. Reg- 
nault. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


RUSSIA. 

Prize Question —The University of 
Moscow conformably to its fifty-seventh 
statute, has proposed the following 
question :—The Florentine copy of the 
Pandects is regarded as the most cor- 
rect and ancient of all those known 
in Europe; almost all others being 
mere copies of it. The question then 
is to ascertain how it came to Florence. 
it is generally believed that this ori- 
ginal copy was one of those which 
Justinian sent tosome of the provinces, 
that it was found at the taking of Al- 
matia, given afterwards by the Em- 
peror Lotharius If. to the inhabitants 
of Pisa, and after the conquest of this 
city, transported to Florence, where it 
is now preserved with great care. But 
since the middle of the last century, it 
has gainec this high repute from the 
disputations of the learned. Many 
deny that this original copy was found 
at Almatia, aud given to the natives of 
Pisa; others hold to the ancient opi- 
nion. The question proposed by the 
University is to ascertain as far as can 
be ascertained by sound criticism, 
which of these two opinions is right, 
giving, at the same time, an exposition 
of the opinions of both parties. The 
prize proposed is 250 roubles. The 
memoirs addressed to the University 
of Moscow may be written, in either 
the Russian, Latin, French, or German 
Yanguage. The term is the month of 
April, i825. 

PRUSSIA. 

Engraving —M. Donati proposes to 
publish by suscription, an engraved 
portrait of the celebrated Carnot. The 
original painted in 1818, by Schener, 
a scholar of David, is said to be a per- 
fect resemblance. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Geneva,—— Establishment of Lite- 
sary Censure.—The Representative 
Council of this city, has enacted a law, 
sanctioned by a majority of two thirds 
of its suffrages, by which the liberty 
of the press is suspended for one year. 
All writings, whatever be the subject, 
shall be submitted to a previous cen- 
sorship. It is, indeed, very hard to 
see a measure so contrary to the pro- 
gress of the human mind, adopted by 
a city, where education and philosophy 
are so greatly cultivated. 

ITALY. 

Bologna. —— Journals —This city 
was distinguished by the periodical pub- 
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lication of a collection of scientific and 
literary works down to the year 1820, 
It has again resumed this -labour, a 
labour as honourable to its authors as 
it is useful to the public, under the 
title of Nuova collezione, §c, a new 
Collection of Scientific and Literary 
Works. Each volume is to be followed 
by a bibliographic and critical review, 
giving an account ofall the works pub- 
lished in the states of the Church, or 
belonging to authors resident in those 
states. The first distributions of this 
learned collection were made in July 
last. 

The Jiterary world is indebted to 
Bologne for another undertaking, at 
once instructive aud agreeable, a uni- 
versal library of music, entitled Polin- 
nia Europea. it is divided into two 
parts. one historical and didactic, and 
the other comprising notices and curi- 
ous anecdotes, relative to theatres, 
artists, and their works. Its first ap- 
pearance was in June, and will be pub- 
lished in ttumbers once a fortnight. 
The object of this journal is to recon- 
cile music, and those who practice it, 
with the maxims of morality and the 
genins of philosophy, as is announced 
in its learned introduction, 

Sardinia. Antiquities.—The Sar- 
dinian government has lately made an 
acquisition of the great and beautiful 
collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
which M. Drouetti has formed, and in 
which may be reckoned from twelve 
to fifteen stone statues, together with 
a number of large sarcophaguses, many 
pieces of money, and a quantity of 
small pieces, Jt has cost 500,000 
francs, 





PORTUGAL. 

Public Instruction.—The govern- 
ment has established at Lisbon, in the 
Hotel Monnaie, two public courses ; 
one of physic, and the other of chy- 
mistry, under the direction of M. Mo- 
sina Albuquerque, who had studied at 
Paris, and followed the course of the 
most learned professors, and where he 
himself made fast year a particular 
couse. 

FRANCE. 

Toulouse —The Royal Academy of 
Sciences, Inscriptions, and Belles Let- 
tres, has proposed the following prizes, 
for 1824, 1825, 1826. The academy 
had proposed for the subject of a prize 
to be adjudged in 1823, a physi-comatie 
theory of pumps, which will re the 
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relation between the force employed 
and the quantity of water actually raised 
(the height of the elevation being 
given), having regard to all the ob- 
stacles which must be overcome by 
foree, This theory is to be founded 
upon positive exercises, and set the 
forms which shall be put in practice. 
The accounts the academy has received 
upon this subject, having not entirely 
fulfilled the conditions it had agreed 
upon, it gives again this question for 
the subject of the prize, which is to be 
distributed in 1826, and it doubles the 
value of the prize, which shali bea 
golden medal of one thousand francs. 
It continues to give the following ques- 
tions for the subject of the prize it is 
to give in 1824, which prize shall be 
a medal of value five hundred francs. 


[Dec. 


First:—To determine by comparative 
observation the cases in which the use 
of salts at the bottom of quinine is as 
advantageous as that of Peruvian bark. 
Second:—To shew the cases where 
it merits the preference. It proposes 


for the subject of the prize to be ad- - 


judged in 1825, the following question, 
Can one flatter himself without the 
study of the ancient languages to ob- 
tain a place in the rank of good 
writers? And in case the negative 
should be supported, can the study of 
the Latin language supply the want of 
every other? The prize shall be, ac- 
cording to custom, five hundred francs. 
The learned of all countries are in- 
vited to labour at the subjects proposed. 
The authors are requested to write in 
French or Latin. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


An edition of Dante has just been 
discovered in the library of the latc 
Octavius Gilchrist, Esq., which, with 
the exception of a copy in the posses- 
sion of Lord Spenser, is entirely unique 
in this country. It is rather extraor- 
dinary that Lord Spenser's copy ap- 
pears imperfect, wanting two leaves, 
and that the same hiatus should occur 
iu Mr. Gilchrist’s. A very learned 
bibliographer aud critic is said to have 
ascertained, that both copies are per- 
fect, and that the two leaves which are 
omitted were suppressed in the whole 
impression before the publication, iu 
consequence of their containing most 
severe and satirical strictures on the 
Pope. 

The Twelfth Part of Views on the 
Southern Coast of England, from draw- 
ings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., &c., 
and engraved by W. B. and George 
Cooke, and other eminent artists, is on 
the eve of publication; and the four 
remaining parts, which will complete 
the work, will speedily follow. 

A new edition of Mr. Alaric A. 
Watts’ “ Poetical Sketches,” with illus- 
trations, is preparing for publication, 
which will include “ Gertrude de 
Balm,” and other additional poems. 

Nearly ready for publication, in 2 
vols. post 8vo. with fine portraits, by 
Warren, from an original picture, The 
Life of Jeremy Taylor, and a critical 
examination of his writings, by Dr. 
Heber, Bishop of Calcutta. 

Sholto Percy, one of the Benedictine 
Brothers, to whom the public are in- 
debted for so much amusement in the 
shape of anecdotes, has in preparation 
a series of original sketches on men 


and manners, under the title of “ Life’s 
Progress,” which will be illustrated by 
engravings, by Cruikshank. 

Mr. Blores work ef Monuments is 
announced for publication in February, 
Mr. B. has recently returned from a 
journey in the North, for the purpose 
of collecting materials for this work, 
and has succeeded in tracing and re- 
storing some very valuable specimens 
of ancieut monuments, particularly 
those of the early Douglases. 

Dr. Hooker, the Professor of Botany 
at Glasgow University, is preparing 
a complete “ System of Plants,” ar- 
ranged according to the natural orders, 
with a Linnean Index, and illustrated 
with numerous coloured plates. One 
object of the author is to divest the 
Study of Botany of the repelling fea- 
ture of a dead language, in which it 
has hitherto been clothed, by adopt- 
ing our own instead of the Latin, and 
thus to promote the cultivation of the 
science throughout all classes of the 
community. 

The Pirate of the Adriatic, a romance 
in 3 vols., by James Griffin, is an- 
nounced for publication early in Janu- 
ary. 

T.W. C. Edwards, M.A. has in the 
press an Epitome of Greek Prosody, 
being a brief exposition of the quan- 
tity, accentuation, and versification of 
the Greek language. 

The Rev. Thomas Smith, editor of 
the Accented Eton Grammar with 
Notes, has in the press a new edition 
of Phredrus, with scanning from the 
text of Sterling. Also a new edition 
of Sterling Persius. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Biography and History. 

Memoirs of the late Mr. Henry For- 
dyce, relict of James Fordyce, D.D. 
12mo. 6s. 

An abridgment of the History of 
England from the Invasion of Julius 
Ceesar to the Death of George II. by 
Dr. Goldsmith, with a continuation to 
the commencement of the reign of 
George IV. By the Rev. Alex. Stewart, 
in one thick vol, 12mo. 5s. bound, 

Fine Arts and Illustrations. 

The Provincial Antiquities and Sce- 
nery of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. No. VIII. 16s., on imperial 4to. 
30s. 

The British Preserve, containing 
thirty-six plates, including forty-seven 
different Quadrupeds and Birds usually 
hunted and shot in Great Britain; 
drawn and engraved byS. Howitt. In 
nine numbers 21, 5s. 

European Scenery,complete in 5 vols. 
Svo., containing upwards of three hun- 
dred highly finished engravings, by the 
most eminent artists, forming an inter- 
esting Series of the most Picturesque 
Views in France, Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and Sicily. 

Pompeiua ; the Edifices, Antiquities, 
and Ornaments of Pompeii, by Sir W. 
Gell and J. P.Gandy, Architect, 2 vols. 
imperial Svo., containing upwards of 
one hundred engravings, 62. 6s. 

Miscellaneous. 

In one thick vol. 24mo. embellished 
with a portrait of Addison, the Spirit 
of the British Essayists, comprising the 
best papers on life, manners, and litera- 
ture, contained in the Spectator, Tatler, 
Guardian, &c.: the whole alphabeti- 
cally arranged according to the sub- 
jects. 

Legendre’s Elements of Geometry 
and of Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 
try, by David Brewster, LL D., with 
additional Notes, Improvements, wood 
cuts, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d., bds. 

To: be continued monthly, No. I. of 
Mr. John Curtis’s Illustrations of Eng- 
lish lusects, with descriptive letter- 
press to each plate, giving, as far as 
possible, the habits and economy of the 
subjects selected. 

Dr. Forster’s Perennial Calendar 
and Companion to the Almanac, con- 
taining illustrations of the Calendar 
for every day in the year, will make its 
appearance on the first of January in 
one very thick vol. 8vo. 

The King Gdipus of Sophocles, lite- 
rally translated from the Greek, by 


T. W. C, Edwards, M.A. beautifully 
printed in Svo. and hot-pressed. In 
this edition will be found the text of 
Brunk, correctly edited, the-metres or 
scanning, the Greek order, verbal trans- 
lation, and notes, historical, critical, 
and explanatory. 
Poetry. 

The Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
translated, with Notes, by Mr. Stewart 
Rose, post 8vo. 

The Poems of the Right Hon. Lord 
Byron. A new edition in 5 vols, fools- 
cap 8vo. with portrait 35s., also in 4 
vols. 8vo, 42s. 

Novels and Tales. 

St. Johnston; or, John Earl of 
Gowne, a new Scotch novel in 3 vols. 
21s. bds, 

The Spaewife; a Tale of the Scottish 
Chronicles, by the author of “ Annals 
of the Parish.” “ Ringan Gilhaize,” &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. 21s. bds. 

Mountalyth,; a Tale, by Jane Hervey, 
author of “ Singularity,’ &c. 3 vols, 
i6s, Gd. 

Theology. 

The third edition, corrected of Four 
Oratious for the Oracles of God; and 
an Argument for Judgment to Come, in 
nine parts. By the Rev. Edward Ir- 
ving, A.M. 

The Doctrines of General Redemp- 
tion, as held by the Church of England 
and by the early Dutch Arminians, ex- 
hibited in their scriptural evidence, 
and in their connection with the civil 
and religious liberties of mankind. By 
James Nichols, in 1 vol. 8vo., 16s. bds, 

Sermons of the late Rev. James Sau- 
rin, Pastor of the French Church at 
the Hague, translated by the Rev. Ro. 
bert Robinson, Henry Hunter, D.D, 
and the Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, A.M. with 
additional Sermons, now first translated, 
the whole corrected and revised by the 
Rev. Samuel Burder, A.M. author of 
Oriental Customs, &c.&c. A new edi- 
tion, beautifully printed in 6 vols, 8vo. 
with a superior engraved portrait of 
the author, 37. 3s. bds. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of 
a new aud uniform edition of the whole 
works of John Owen, D.D. Vice Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford and 
Dean of Christ Church, to be completed 
in 16 vols. 8vo., 12s. each. 

Voyayes and Travels. 

A Journey from the Shores of Hud- 
son’s Bay, to the Mouth of the Copper 
Mine River, by Captain Franklyn, 2 
vols. Svo. 24s. 











BoTnH the winter theatres have this 
month been honoured by the presence 
of his Majesty, and overflowing houses, 
of course, greeted the Royal presence 
with loud demonstrations of joy; the 
usual ceremonies were preserved on 
those occasions, and the nightly re- 
ceipts were highly beneficial to the 
respective treasuries. The Hypocrite 
having been played at Drury-lane by 
order of his Majesty, it has become so 
fashionable, that whenever it has since 
been represented, the boxes were sure 
of being brilliant with an unusual dis- 
play of rank and fashion. 

Mr. Kean, after a severe indisposition, 
has again resumed his honours at this 
theatre. On account of bis late ill- 
ness and his extraordinary merits as 
the‘first tragic actor on our stage, he 
was received with the most distin- 
guished applause from an immensely 
crowded house. He appeared as usual 
in Richard the Third, and played with 
all his accustomed excellence. He has 
since performed several of his best 
characters, which are too well known 
to require particular notice. 

The amateurs of music have been 
highly gratified by the commencement 
of Mr. Braham’s engagement. The 
animpaired powers of this extraor- 
dinary vocalist have been called out 
with more than usual success by the 
successful rivalship with Sinclair atthe 
other house. The Cabinet and Guy 
Mannering have both been performed 
several times, in order to enable Mr. 
Braham to exhibit his unrivalled 
powers. 

We are happy to be able to say, that 
Miss Cubit pleased us very much in 
the Cabinet the other evening ; she is 
much improved. As there have been 
no new plays at this house since our 
last notice we must necessarily be very 
brief. Mr. Macready’s engagement at 
this theatre for the present is finished, 
and he is gone into the country to ac- 
quire at the provincial theatres, an in- 
crease of fame and fortune justly due 
to his professional merits and his pri- 
vate worth. Mr. Macready’s departure 
has not diminished the strength of the 
company, as his situation has been 
filled by Mr. Kean. The number and 
talent of the company is much the 
same as last season ; the only remark- 
able secessions are Mr. Young and 
Mr. Cooper, who have joined the other 

house ; the additions are Mr. Macready 
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and Mrs. Bunn, whom we described 
in our last number. 
A hew Christmas pantomime was for 
the first time performed, as usual, on 
the 26th instant, and, as it is custom- 
ary to precede it with a tragedy, Jane 
Shore was selected by the manager 
on this occasion. This play is too well 
known to need any observation; the 
principal performers were Wallack as 
Lord Hastings ; Terry as Dumont ; 
Mrs. West as Jane Shore ; and Mrs. 
Bunn as Alicia” Waliack’s Hastings 
was a very creditable performance ; 
Terry in Dumont certainly.did not add 
to his reputation, and we sincerely 
lament that his acknowledged powers 
should be exerted in tragedy, to which 
they are by no means adapted ; in cer- 
tain characters, in comedy, he is excel- 
lent, we, therefore, advise him not to 
diminish his reputation by appearing 
in tragedy again. Mrs. West played 
Jane Shore in a pleasing and respect- 
able manner, but her delineation of the 
character possesses not the pathos ne- 
cessary to touch our feelings, Mrs. 
Bunn in Alicia, exhibited a constant 
struggle to attain an excellence which 
nature has denied her; if she were to 
attempt less, we think she would gain 
more; at any rate, she would offend 
less: whenever, she strives to express 
intensity of grief, insanity, or indigna- 
tion, she degenerates into turgidity or 
rant; this lady does not improve upon 
a longer acquaintance, and is another 
proof of the truth of our opinion, that 
long experience and practice will never 
make a good performer without genius. 
The new pantomine is called Harle- 
quin and the Flying Chest ; or Malek 
and the Princess Schirine. it was ex- 
tremely well received by a crowded 
house, and will, no doubt, have a great 
run. Among the performers, we think 
it necessary to select two only for 
comment, the others were of the usual 
degree of excellence necessary for 
pantomimic representation. Master 
Weiland in the character of Querco, 
exhibited powers which deserve culti- 
vation. Miss Smith, who made her 
first appearance as Columbine, is of 
middle stature, delicately formed, 
aud extremely prepossessing im coun- 
tenance and figure, elegant in form, 
and graceful in manner; but, we fear, 
she does not possess sufficient strength 
and agility, nor knowledge of dancing, 
to arrive at the first honours of a 
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Columbine, but, perhaps, we have too 
vivid a recollection of Mrs. Parker, to 
be altogether devoid of fastidiousness., 
The tricks, which are the great attrac- 
tion of a pantomime, are novel and 
in general extremely well executed. 
Among the eighteen new scenes ex- 
hibited on this occasion, we cannot 
help selecting for particular commen- 
dation, The View of the Sultan's Castle, 
and The Paradise of Zephyr and 
Flora, by Marinari; King Edward's 
Gallery at Fonthill, by Roberts; The 
Northern Regions, by Moonlight, by 


Stanfield; The Grotto of Chrystals ; 
and, above all, The Moving Diorama, 
by Clarkson Stanfield, which is 272 
feet in length, and exhibits the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater. The music, ex- 
cept a very common-place overture, 
we should have thought not to possess 
the slightest originality, if we had not 
been informed by the play-bills that it 
was entirely new. Upon the whole, 
this pantomime possesses an unusual 
degree of merit, and we are confident 
that a brilliant success will reward the 
taste and liberality of the manager. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 


A NEw tragedy, from the pen of Mrs. 
Hemans has been represented at this 
theatre, but like most of our modern 
tragedies, has been unsuccessful. It is 
founded on an historical event that oc- 
curred in Sicily during the Reign of 
Charles IX., and is known in history 
by the name of the Sicilian Vespers. 
Previous to its representation, it was 
thought to be an adaptation of a French 
tragedy Les Vespres Siciliennes, by 
Mon. Cassimir Delavigne, but it proved 
to be so widely remote from it that 
it must be allowed to posses, if not all 
the merits of an original production, at 
least all the merits of originality. Al- 
though we did not anticipate any very 
extraordinary merit in this production, 
we still had hopes from the former 
poetical effusions of Mrs. Hemans, to 
believe her capable of producing a 
tragedy that would occupy the boards 
of a theatre for a few nights. In this 
limited hope, however, we have been 
mistaken ; but the want of success, 
is not always a proof of the want 
of merit in a new play. Every thing 
new stands upon tender and delicate 
ground: the audience are upon their 
guard; they consider that every act of 
approbation or disapprobation, is more 
or less a test of their taste and judg- 
ment. Hence it happens, that every 
individual fears to trust to his own 
judgment, and if there be any among 
them who possesses that determined 
character that prompts him to applaud 
or condemn, without consulting the 
feelings or sentiments of the house, 
those around him take it for granted, 
that whenever he hisses or applauds, 
all his claps and hisses are the invo- 
luntary ebullitions of a feeling over 
which he has no controul. They as- 
sume the character of natural impulses 
and natural feelings; and those who 
will not venture to think and feel for 
themselves, take it for granted that he 


is the child of nature, that he acts iv 

voluntarily, and that the play must be 
good or bad according as he applauds 
or condemns. They accordingly join 
with him in his approbations or dis- 
approbations, and if he be really go- 
verned by the instinctive impulses of 
his own feelings, they are generally 
right in thinking so, When we say 
generally, we mean to say, that whena 
man acts according to the impulse of 
his own feelings, he generally acts ac- 
cording to human nature, but we 
should be sorry to have it supposed, 
that instinctive impulses are always 
right. There are false feelings as well 
as false reasoning, and whoever is pre- 
sent at a play which he has never read, 
(and, we believe, there are numbers of 
such people where a new play is re- 
presented) is likely to condemn those 
very parts and passages which are en- 
titled to most praise, from mistaking 
their application, from not perceiving 
the harmony that exists between them 
and all the other parts, from judging of 
them per se, than which no judgment 
can be more fallacious. In a word, 
from being totally ignorant of the ge- 
neral plot and the unity of design that 
reigns throughout. ‘Such a man, sup- 
posing him to act aceording to the 
natural impulses of his own feelings, 
will frequently applaud where he 
ought to condemn, and condemn where 
he ought to applaad. And yet, unfor- 
tunately, the house will sympathise 
with his ebullition of feeling, whether 
it be right or wrong: they consider 
that he is governed by an irresistible 
impulse, and they consider all such 
impulses natural, without reflecting 
that they arise from his total ignorance 
of that harmony which exists between 
all the incidents, circumstances, situa- 
tions, peculiarities, and eccentricities 
of character which are represented on 
the stage. Another rcasou may be as- 
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signed, or rather there is another cause 
that prompts a great portion of the 
audience to join in the claps or hisses 
of such an individual: it is; that the 
pottion of the audience to which 
we allude are as ignorant of the 
plot; characters, and propriety of each 
particular act and scene as he is him- 
self; Numbers go to see a new play 
without having ever read it ;' and 
among these numbers, how many are 
there whose auricular fibres are. too 
bleat to hear each individual word 
and sentence uttered on the stage. 
The consequence is that if they mis- 
take it, the next sentence, or some- 
thing that occurs in the next act will 
appear perfectly ridiculous to them; 
and, accordingly, if they do not hiss it 
themselves, they will instinctively 
join in the hisses of any individual, 
who, from the reasons which we 
have already assigned, may happen 
to doso. The merits of anew tragedy, 
should wot, therefore, be determined 
by its success on the first night of re- 
presentation, and unhappily there are 
other reasons why the public should 
suspend their judgment on such an oc- 
casion, independent of the merits and 
demerits of the work itself 

We have never, perhaps, perused a 
dramatic. production that unites as 
much poetical beauty and sentimental 
feeling with as great a portion of that 
high pathos, which is the soul of tra- 
gedy, as the Vespers of Palermo; but 
unhappily it bas too little of the latter 
and too much of the former. Indeed 
it is impossible to unite both, for the 
more poetical and sentimental a play is, 
the more it weakens and tends to de- 
stroy that passion, which arises from 
deep and tragic situations. The sym- 
pathy which we so naturally and so 


unhesitating\y indulge ior the woes of. 


others become. trost-bitten the moment: 
we hear them pour forth their sorrows 
in highly poetical and elaborate strains, 
for we well know, that all poetical. 
measures and poetical embellishments 
are the productions of art, and that the 
genuine language of sorrow is the 
language of nature, the spontaneous 
effusions of a soul, that so far from. 
seeking to express itself in fanciful 
images ar elaboraie-diction, seizes in- 
stinctively the very first words it can 
lay hold of, or in other terms, the 
words that the passion or emotion by 
which it-is agitated first suggests. Of 
this we have a fine instance in that 
emphatic expression, me, me, adsum 
qui feci. He who is under the infiu- 
ence ofsome strong and powerful emo- 
tion, generally expresses that first 
which acts most powerfully upon him, 


and which is the chief cause of the 
passion by which he is agitated, though 
in the order of constraction, the term 
which expresses it should ¢ome last in 
the sentence. Passion wears no re- 
fined disguise, seeks not to clothe itself 
in the luxuriant imagery of poetic as- 
sociations. Kt says at once what it 
means, and says neither more nor less. 
But which of our modern dramatists 
have paid any attention to these un- 
deniable truths? Which of them have 
not endeavoured to make the dramatis 
persone express the commonest sen- 
timent in the most pompous and ela- 
borate diction. In the very opening of 
the Vespers of Palermo, we have 
peasants talking in so bigh a poetical 
strain, that we cannot help consider- 
ing every expression of theirs as mere 
cant. We well know, that so far from 
peasants being able to talk so refined, 
polished, and courtly a language, 
neither Mrs. Hemans herself, vor the 
most highly favoured of our poets 
could talk it impromptu; and no ex- 
pression should be put into the mouth 
of a speaker, which is not supposed to 
result from the circumstances or situa- 
tion in which he is placed at the mo- 
ment. We would leave it to Mrs. 
Hemans herself, if the speeches which 
she has put into the mouths of these 
peasants have not cost her as many 
hours to compose as it took them mi- 
nutes to deliver them, and if they 
were too poetical for her to speak or 
compose off hand, how much more so 
for simple peasants. All our modern 
tragedies fail principally from this 
fault alone. Our dramatists depart 
altogether from nature, and instead of 
speaking the spontaneous language of 
passion, a language without which 
there can be no dramatic interest, they 
speak what the merest noodle can dis- 
tinguish from it. We say the merest 
noodle, because all men recognize in- 
stinctively the language of passion, but 
it requires taste and science, and criti- 
cal acumen to perceive and relish the 
beauties of poetical expression, and 
even with these advantages, we cannot 
always perceive them without time to 
reflect upon them, a time which is never 
afforded us at the theatre. Mrs. He- 
mans, therefore, like all our modern 
dramatists, has failed from not confining 
herself to the simple language of 
nature. 

The failure, it is true, has been as- 
cribed by many of the daily and weekly 
papers to very different and opposite 
causes, and “ who shall decide when 
doctors disagree.” Indeed, we had 
never a clearer proof of the wretched 
state to which criticism is reduced at 
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the present day than the illiberality, 
inconsistency, and stupidity of the cri. 
tiques who have commented on this 
tragedy. They all agree in condemn- 
ing the tragedy, but the petty tribe of 
would-be critics to which we allude, 
think they cau never say enough upon 
any subject, a propensity which no 
doubt arises from a cousciousness that 
whatever truth they speak, they have 
it at second hand. They generally 
follow in the train of more liberal and 
enlightened minds, and repeat in other 
words, the substance of what they 
glean from them; but as “ the wicked 
man flyeth when no man followeth,” so 
do these gentlemen tremble lest their 
stolen ideas should be stripped of the 
new garments ia which they have cloth- 
ed them, and traced to their original 
source. Hence they always mix up 
something of their own along with 
them to render the theft more incapa- 
ble of being detected. In the present 
instance, they have followed those who 
justly ascribe the failure of the play to 
its own radical defects, but fearing 
they would get no credit for saying 
what was so well said already, they 
took care to hunt out for additional 
causes of their own, lest they should 
be deemed the mere echo of others. 
Accordingly, they ascribe the failure, 
partly to defect of interest in the play, 
and partly to the manner in which Miss 
F. H, Kelly performed the part of Con- 
stance. But how did they happen to 
discover that Miss Kelly, whom they 
had themselves so highly lauded on 
former occasions, was on the present 
oceasion the chief cause of the play 
being damned? (So says the grave edi- 
tor, or the grave writer of a critique in 
the Literary Museum.) Why forsooth, 
because she was hissed ;—and think 
you, gentle reader, why they praised 
her so much before? Why, truly, be- 
cause the audience applanded her. 
This class of critics are the mere echo 
of whatever they consider to be public 
opinion, They know they live by the 
public, and therefore it is right and 
fit that they shopld please their em- 
ployers, no matter whether they do it 
at the expense. of truth and justice or 
not. If the public is satisfied they. are 
satisfied, and think they have played 
their card well. Amicus Plato, amicus 
Socrutes, sed magis amica veritas, ap- 
pears to them one of the most seuseless 
lines that ever was written. The dis- 
covery of truth is not their object, but 
the discovery of what the public con- 
sider tobesuch. Tell them once what 
is the public feeling on any particular 
subject, and they will instantly tell 


you, or at least can tell you what view 
they intend to take of it; but tell them 
that this public feeling is wrong, that 
it is only the feeling of the moment, 
that it will immediately subside, and 
that the public have been imposed 
upon, they will tell you that the pre- 
sent moment is every thing: to them, 
that they are determined to swim with 
the stream, and can only turn back to 
truth and reason when the public sets 
them the example. Instead, therefore, 
of assuming the high office of directing 
the public taste, an office they have 
arrogated to themselves (if this be not 
their office, what are they useful for), 
they mould their every form. and .fea- 
ture to the whim and fashion of the 
times. 

Greculens esuriens ad Calum jus- 
seris ibit, luv attributing the prineipal 
part of the failure of this play to.Miss 
Kelly, they greedily seized on the 
happy circumstance of her being 
hissed. When we say happy, we use 
the term in reference to them, because 
it relieved them from the labour of 
finding out the true cause, while ft 
made them acquainted, as they them- 
selves imagined, with the feelings of 
the house, and this, as we have already 
observed, is all the knowledge they 
want at any time; for if the applauses 
which Miss Kelly received that night 
were unmixed with hisses, they would 
have then become the willing trum- 
peters of her fame. But supposing 
there were some people in the house 
who either from jealousy or avy other 
motive felt no friendly feeling towards 
her, and accordingly thought proper 
to indulge in a hiss, would it be fair 
to consider such a hiss as the expres- 
sion of the general feeling of the audi- 
ence? For our parts, we neither do 
nor can think it would, and at the same 
time we see nothing improbable in the 
existence of sucha party. Ht is a daty 
which we owe to the public, and it is 
a duty to which we shball-at ald times 
sacrifice all other considerations, to 
inform them that the party whose ex- 
istence we have supposed possible, had 
a real and a virtual existence in the 
‘house.. We know there was such 
a party there, not from, mere surmise, 
not from. commapications which we 
have received from others, hut. from 
our own individual knowledge ; and if 
at any time it be necessary we are 
prepared to prove it. We shall not 
therefore say more on the subject at 
present, thinking it right that the pub- 
lic should give us credit for what we 
assert from our own knowledge, parti- 
eularly as we promise to maintain and 
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prove the truth of it if called upon; 
but we cannot help adverting to the 
glaring inconsisteucy of those critics 
who, supposing the hiss came from the 
house, joined in the cry and hissed at 
her also through the medium of their 





humdrum, stupid commentaries. Save 
us good heaven from this 
. Lowhorn, cell bred, selfish, ser- 


vile band,” 
And place us 
“Safe where no critics damn, no 
duns molest.” 


We have already alluded to the 
sweeping sentence passed on Miss 
Kelly by the Literary Museum. Miss 
Kelly has no opportunity of retorting 
upon them; she has no weekly paper 
at her command, and therefore she 
must submit, aud they may revel with 
impynity in their career of dullness — 
At least so they think, and who can 
doubt for a moment that whatever they 
think is not true. We strongly sus- 
pect, however, that they will hence- 
forth find themselves mistaken, and 
that if there be none to keep them 
within the sober limits of common 
sense but ourselves, we shall either do 
#0, or at least have the satisfaction of 
letting the world know what stuff they 
are made of. At present we shall 
merely observe, that after labouring 
through a long article to prove that the 
Vespers of Palermo is not only a 
wretched composition, but so irre- 
deemably wretched, that af! attempts 
to improve or remodel it is useless; 
they tell us very gravely, and in a very 
few words, that the principal cause of 
its failure was owing to Miss Kelly. Is 
it necessary to point out to the reader 
the absurdity of such language? Is it 
necessary to tell him that Miss Kelly 
could not give interest to a play which 
was so irrecoverably wretched, that 
neither the pruning hand of the critic, 
nor the glowing mind and delicate 
touches of original genius could render 
it successful? We regret that our 
limits will not permit us to say more 
on the cant of periodical criticism, but 
we intend to devote a separate urticle 
to it regularly every month, commenc- 
ing if possible in our ensuing number. 
We shall give the following extract, 
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however, from the British Press, to 
shew that the secret of Miss Kelly’s 
having been hissed by a party, and not 
by the house, is not confined to our- 
selves. Indeed, the uyiversal clapping 
that took place whenever these partial 
hisses commenced, would, of themselves 
be sufficient to prove the fact. “ Miss 
Kelly having come forward and re- 
ceived the greetings of the audience, 
had scarcely uttered a sentence, when 
a most dastardly and unmanly attempt 
was made in the pit to hiss her, This 
paltry and ungencrous spirit was at 
once put down by the indignant feeling 
ofthe house. An attempt of this kind 
would have damped the energies of the 
most experienced veteran in the pro- 
fession; but, on a youthful and pecu- 
liarly sensitive mind, it had quite a 
thrilling effect; so much so, indeed, 
that, during the entire piece, Miss Kelly 
was so dispirited, that she was per- 
fectly disabled from going through her 
part. But let her not be dismayed: 
she possesses talents which only re- 
quire to be matured by experience, 
which must raise her beyond the reach 
of any petty malignant hostility, come 
it from what quarter it may.” 

Miss Kelly is accused of being too 
free and familiar in her manner, of 
possessing too much naireté, simplicity, 
and nature. But who are they who 
accuse her? Those who have neither 
nature nor simplicity themselves, who 
cau relish only that formal and affected 
manner which passion never assumed 
under any of its modifications. Of 
this humbug pomposity, which is so 
well calculated to vitiate the public 
taste, we shall speak more at large 
hereafter, and endeavour to shew that 
that the simplicity and naiveté of Miss 
Kelly is not only more natural, but 
that, it is nature itself. 

We regret that the extent of our ob- 
servations on the Vespers of Palermo, 
will not permit us to notice the other 
performances of the month at this thea- 
tre. We can only say, that the new 
pantomime, which according to cus- 
tom is brought forward at this season, 
was received with great applause ; 
that the scenery was of the most 
splendid and brilliant description; and 
that it is likely to have a successful 
run. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tuesday, December 25, 


CoTton.—The Cotton market has 
lately been in a depressed state, and 
the sales very trifling; on Friday, 
however, in consequence of the brisk 
state of the Liverpool market on Wed- 
nesday, inquiries were revived by 
speculators, who would have taken 
largely of Cotton, at or near the late 
depressed prices, but holders were un- 
willing to meet the demand, except at 
an advance of 4d. per tb., which was 
currently obtained on India, and there 
were very few sellers on those terms, 
The sales amount to about 2450 bales, 
viz. in bond, 1200 Surats, 54d. ordinary, 
to 63d. middling, 6}d. a 63d. fair and 
good fair; 600 Bengals, 5id. a 6d. 
middling to good fair ; 550 Madras 5ad. 
a 6)d. ordinary to middling fair, 6!d. 
a 63d. fair and good fair; 30 Orleans, 
8id. fair; 30 Manilla, 9id. a 94d. good 
fair; and, duty paid, 30 West India, 
9d. fair. 

The demand fer Cotton at Glasgow, 
which for a long time preceding had 
been very limited, considerably im- 
proved towards the close of last week, 
an advance of id. toa id. per Ib. was 
refused for considerable parcels of 
Boweds. The sales of the week 
amounted to about 730 bales. 

Corree.—There was only two pub- 
lic sales of Coffee brought forward last 
week, consisting of Dominica, a few 
jots Jamaica and St. Domiugo descrip- 
tions ; the smali proportion of Dominica 
that was sold went at prices about 2¢. 
per cwt. lower; the whole of the St. 
Domingo was taken in, on Thursday at 
80s. without any offers being made, 
and on Friday at 75s. 6d. for fair 
quality, and 74s. 6d. for the damaged. 

Sugar.—The sales of Moscovades 
jast week were but limited ; one house, 
however, continued selling freely at 
the reduction ; the decline, however, 
was only on the grocery descriptions ; 
the Sugars suitable for refining main- 
tained the former currency. 

There have been no Sugars on sale 
this forenoon, and it is probable there 
will be no buiness done for a week, on 
account of the holidays ; the Sugar 
market may be stated firm; the exten- 
sive sellers we have alluded to, could 
dispose of their Sugars freely, by giv- 
ing way to 6d. per cwt. which can 
scarcely be called a general reduction 
in the market prices. 

The Refined market continued ex- 
ceedingly dull last week, and goods 
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were certainly bought on rather lower 
terms; yet the refiners in general 
were more inclined to wait fora better 
market, anticipating a revival of trade 
in the spring. 

it is expected there will be little 
business done in Refined for a week ; 
this morning the market is heavy, and 
few goods are on sale: there are buy- 
ers of Molasses at 27s. 6d. the holders 
ask 28s. 

In Foreign Sugars there is no altera- 
tion to notice, either ip the demand or 
in the prices. 

Corn.—The arrivals of Wheat dur- 
iug last week were not large, but 
there was a good show of land-carriage 
samples yesterday from Essex and 
Kent. The surrounding country mar- 
kets having generally advanced, and 
having a good attendance of distant 
buyers, we had a brisk sale for good 
dry Wheats, either old or new, at an 
improvement of full 3s. per quarter. 
There was more Rye offering, but little 
parcels of fine heavy Corn obtained as 
high as 50¢.—There was a good supply 
of Barley from Kent; the fine qualities 
were taken off early at 2s, advance, 
but the trade became duller towards 
the close.—The Oat trade was not 
brisk, but good Horse Corn obtained 
rather more movey—Beans are in 
good supply, and did not sell so well 
as on Friday, though full as dear as 
on the Monday preceding —Grey 
Peas are 1s. and Boilers 4s. per quarter 
dearer —Linseed sells slowly at our 
quotations, and Cakes support prices. 
There has been some inquiry for Bond- 
ed Wheat, and a couple of cargoes or 
so have changed hands during the 
week, and a shipment or two is in pro- 
gress —Fine Red and White Clovers 
are in good demand, and obtain 3s. 
per cwt. advance—Trefoil is also 1s. 
higher. 

Hemp, Fuax, and TaLtLow.—The 
improvement in the Tallow market, 
which we noticed on Tucsday last, at- 
tracted much interest, and the prices 
again advanced from 34s, a 35s. 6d., 
but the market has since receded ; the 
nearest price to-day is 35s.—In Hemp 
there is little doiog—Flax is without 
variation. 

Rum, Branpy, and HoLttanps.— 
There was some considerable pur- 
chases of Rum last week, and generally 
the market may be stated firm at the 
former currency ; the holders are stidj 
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sanguine respecting a reduction of 
duty.—A very ridiculous report was 
circulated towards the conciusion of 
last week, that government wanted 
another supply of Rum; the rumour 
rested upon so slight authority, that 
it produced no alteration in the prices; 
it is almost unnecessary for us to men- 


To John Ranking of New Bond-street, 
Westminster, Middlesex, esq., for his 
means of securing valuable property 
in mail and other stage coaches, tra- 
velling carriages, waggons, caravans, 
aud other public and private vehicles, 
from robbery.—Dated Ist of November 
1823.—Two months allowed to enroll 
specification. 

To George Hawkes, of Lucas-place, 
Commfercial-road, Stepney Old Town, 
Middlesex, ship-builder, for his im- 
provement in the construction of ship 
anchors.—Ist November.—Six months. 

To George Hawkes, of Lucas-place, 
Commercial-road, Stepney Old Town, 
Middlesex, ship-builder, for certain im- 
provements on capstaus —Six months. 

To William Burdy, of Fulham, Mid- 
dlesex, mathematical-instrument maker, 
for his anti-evaporating cooler to fa- 
cilitate and regulate the refrigerating 
of worts or wash, in all seasons of the 
year, from any degree of heat between 
boiling aud the temperature required 
for fomeuting.— Ist November.—Six 
months, 

To Thomas Poster Gimson, of Tiver- 
ton, Devonshire, gentleman, who, in 
consequence of communications made 
to him by a certain person residing 
abroad, and of discoveries made by 
himself, is in possession of an invention 
for various improvements in addition 
to machinery now in use for doubling 
and twisting cotton, silk, and other 
fibrous substances.—6th November.— 
Six months. 

To Thomas Gowan, Fleet-street, 
London, truss-manufacturer, for cer- 
tain improvements on trusses.—I 1th 
November.—Two months. 

To John Day, of Barnstaple, Devon- 
shire, esq., for certain improvements 
in percussion gun-locks applicable 
to various descriptions of fire-arms.— 
13th November.—Two months. 

To Johu Ward, of Grove-road, Mile- 
End-road, Middlesex, iron-founder, for 
certain improvements in the construc- 
tion of lock and other fastenings,—1 3th 
November.—Two months. 

To Samuel Sewill, of ‘Brown's Hill, 
‘Bisley, Gloucestershire, clothier, for 
his new mode or improvement for dress- 
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tion there was not the least foundation 
for the report.—Brandies have im- 
proved in France; the letters from 
Bourdeaux state that orders cannot be 
executed at former prices; Brandies 
here are little varied.—In Geneva 
there is no alteration to notice. 


— 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


ing of woollen and other cloths —13th 
November.—Two months. 

To Richard Green, of Lisle-street, 
in the parish of St. Anne, Middlesex, 
saddlers’ ironmonger, for certain im- 
provements in constructing gambadoes 
or mud-boots, and attaching spurs 
thereto, and part of which said im- 
provements are also applicable to other 
boots.— 13th November.—Two mouths. 

To Robert Stein, of the Tower 
Brewery, Tower-Hill, London, brewer, 
for his improved construction of a blast- 
furnace, and certain apparatus to be 
connected therewith, which is adapted 
to burn or consume fuel in a more 
ceconomical and useful manner than 
has been hitherto practised.— 13th 
November.—Six months. 

To Joseph Gillman, of Newgate- 
street, London, silk - warehouseman ; 
and John Hewston Wilson, of Man- 
chester, Lancashire, silk and cotton 
manufacturers; for certain improve- 
ments in the manufacture of hats 
and bonnets—18th November.—Six 
months. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, 
Devonshire, lace-manufacturer, for a 
machine for the manufacture of a 
platted substance, composed either of 
silk, cotton, or other thread or yarn.— 
20th November.—Six months. 

To Thomas Hopper, of Reading, 
Berkshire, esq., for certain improve- 
ments in the manufacture of silk hats. 
—2d November.—Six months. 

To Charles Anthony Deane, of 
Charles-street, Deptford, Kent, ship- 
caulker, for his apparatus or machine 
to be worn by persous entering rooms 
or other places filled with smoke, or 
other vapour, for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing fire, or extricating persons 
or property therein—20th November, 
—Six months. 

To Jacob Perkins, of Hill-street, 
London, and John Martineau the 
younger, of the city road, Middlesex, 
engineers, for their improvement in the 
construction of the furnace of steam- 
boilers and other vessels, by which 
fuel is ceconomised and smoke is con- 
sumed,—20th November.—Six months. 
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MONTHLY MEMORANDA. 


A VERY numerous meeting of the 
Members of the Profession of the Law, 
was held in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, on Mon- 
day the 13th of December, for the pur- 
pose of determining on the erection of 
a statue to the memory of the late Lord 
Erskine ; at the meeting J. Scarlett, 
Esq. MP. presided. It was resolved 
to open a subscription for the purpose, 
and a numerous committee were ap- 
pointed, consisting of professional gen- 
tlemen, to whose discretion it was left 
to determine where the statue should 
be erected. The subscriptions entered 
into at the meeting amounted to a con- 
siderable sum. 

Sunday the 2ist of December, being 
St. Thomas's Day, wardmotes were held 
on the following day throughout the 
city, for the election of fit and proper 
persons to represent the different wards 
in the City Council. The opposition 
to the members for last year were but 
few, and only one ward, Farrington 
Without, presented the appearance of 
asevere contest, The following wards 
remain the same as last year: Alders- 
gate within, Aldersgate without, Ald- 
gate, Bassishaw, Billingsgate, Bish- 
opsgate within, Bishopsgate without, 
Bridge, Broad-street, Candlewick, Cas- 
tle-Baynard, Coleman-street, Cornhill, 
Dowgate, Farringdon within, Lime- 
street, Portsoken, Queenhithe, Tower, 
Viotry, Walbrook. In Cordwainers 
ward, and in that of Cheap, there is one 
new member arising from resigna- 
tion. 

We understand notice has been given 
to the army surgeons and assistant-sur- 
geons on half-pay, that their services 
are likely to be soon required. The 
new levy is to be raised by beat of 
drum; and orders have been issued, 
with a view to the more expeditious 
raising of the men, for the officers em- 
ployed to repair to those parts of the 
kingdom in which they may be sup- 
posed to possess the most influence. 

The building in the late King’s Pa- 
lace, known as the office of the Board 
of Green Cloth, is to be pulled down 
forthwith to complete the pew arrange- 
ments for His Majesty holding his 
Courts there. The books of the office, 
several hundred years old, and other 
official property, have been removing 
during the week to some rooms in the 
Palace, till the new office at the east 
end is ready for their reception. 

The Griper brig, Captain Clavering, 


arrived on Friday, December 19th, at 
Woolwich with Captain Sabine, from 
Greenland and the coast of Norway, 
where the latter officer has been some 
months continuing his astronomical ob- 
servations, similar to those he made on 
the African coast and in the West 
Indies. During the voyages, they had 
some intercourse with a tribe of Esqui- 
maux on the coast of Greenland, who 
were at first extremely shy, but afters 
wards became familiar. 

The gentlemen appointed to be Con- 
suls in South America transacted busi- 
ness at the Foreigu Office, and received 
their final instructions from Mr. Planta, 
the Under Secretary of State, in the 
absence of Mr. Secretary Canning, ou 
Friday, December 19. The gentlemen 
were to leave town for Portsmouth the 
following night, and to sail on board 
His Majesty's ship the Cambridge, with 
all possible speed. 

The Synod of Glasgow have set an 
example of clerical independance, in 
sustaining by 40 to 35 votes, the re- 
fusal of the Presbytery to admit the 
Rev. Dr. M’Farlane, principal of the 
University, to the Parish of St. Mungo, 
to which he had been presented by the 
King. The refusal was grounded on 
the impropricty of oue clergyman hold. 
ing a plurality of offices. 

Double Sovereigns have been issued 
from the Mint, but the number is so 
very limited (only 5000, it is said) that 
there is no chance of their getting into 
general circulation. Asa model, the 
double sovereign is finely executed. 
The coin nearly resembles the single 
sovereigns, only upon a larger scale, 
and with the adJition on the rim of 
Anno Regni lV. Decus et Tulamen: 
on the exergue is the year of coinage, 
1823. 

A plan for a new and praisworthy 
institution is now putting forth its 
claim to patronage in Bath; the object 
is to afford an immediate asylum, or 
temporary lodging-house for Female 
Servants, until they can establish them- 
selves in places after being dismissed 
or leaving their respective services, 
The mischief, and in too many cases irre- 
parable ruin, brought upon this useful 
and numerous portion of society, for 
want of proper household protection on 
quitting their employers, render the 
undertaking worthy the cherishing 


efforts of the benevolent, and also of 
imitation in the metropolis. 
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BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


The Lady of Capel Cure, esq. of Blake-hall, in 
the county of Essex, at Beverley 

The Lady of T.F. Ellis, jun. Bedford-place. 

The Lady of John Forster, esq. at Lambeth 

The Lady of the Rev. H. Lindsay, at Wimble- 
ton 

The Lady of C. Lawrence, esq. jun., of Burton- 
crescent 


The Lady.of Joseph Tasker, esq., of Fitzwat- 


ters, Essex 

= ay of William Walton, esq., of Girdlers’- 
la 

The Lady of William Whitaker Maitland, esq., 
at his father’s house, Woedford-hall, Essex 


DAUGHTERS, 


The Lady of Captain P. M. Bridges, R.N., at 
Blackneath 

The Lady of Isaac L. Goldsmid, esq. of Win- 
pole-street 

The Lay of G. Fincham, esq. Spring-gardens 

The Lady of J. C. Forsyth, esq. at Leyton 


The Lady of Robert Harvey, esq. at Ashcott, in 
the county of Somerset 

The Lady of Edward Lawford, esq. Bloomsbury- 
square 

The Lady of Colone! Reeve, at Ladenhaw. 


MARRIAGES. 


Joseph Arden, esq., of Red Lion-square, to 
Miss Munro, of Palmer-terrace, Islington. 

At Amwell, Herts, James Barry, esq., of 
Mincing-lane, to Miss Ann Cundell, of Hoddes- 
don, daughter of the late Henry Cundell, esq., 
of the Minories, London. 

Mr. Charles Burrows, of the-Clapham-road, 
to Sar@h Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
James Brewer, esq. of Clapham-common. 

At Madras, Joseph Cox, esq., surgeon to the 
Hon. the Governor's Body Guard, to Catharine 
Grace, eldest daughter of Major Waugh, of the 
Madras army. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, Mr. W. Dickinson, 
ef Finsbury-square, to Lydia Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr. N. Jourdain, of York-place, 
City-road 

At St. ‘Thomas's chureh, Dublin, Alexander 
Carroll, esq., of Mountjoy-square, to Mary 
Anne, relict of the late William Taylor, of Tor, 
Devon. 

At Chichester, by the Rev. Dr. Challen, Cap- 
tain Gillum, of the East [India Company's ser- 
vice, to Augusta, youngest daughter of the 
late John Challen, esq., of Shermanbury-place, 
Sussex, 

Mr. Hauxwell, of London, to Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of Mr. Wm. Barber, of York. 

At Lewisham, Kent. Mr. James Heath, of 
Blackheath, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. 
James Pidding, of Cornhill. 

At St. Giles’s Camberwell, Mr. Richard 
Heath, of Bristol, to Sarah, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. Edward Byers, of Bow-street, 
Covent-garden. 


At Allhallows church, Lombard-street, Mr: 
James Henderson, of Gracechurch-street, to 
Mary, second daughter of James Cooper, esq. 
of St. John-street. 

At Mortlake, the Rev. John Thomas James, 
to Marianne Jane, daughter of Frederick 
Reeves, esq. of East Sheen. 

Henry Bellenden Ker, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. 
to Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter of E. Clarke, 
of Cheshunt, Herts., esq. 

At St. Pancras new dots, by the Very Rey. 
the Dean of Ross, John, only son of Mr. John 
Matthews, to Louisa Sarah, only daughter of 
W. Squance, esq., and niece to Lady Bond. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, Mr. S.H. Shepheard, 
to Sophia, eldest daughter of the late J. Miles, 
esq., of Southampton-row, Russell-square. 

At St. George’s church, Hanover-square, 
Jackson Muspratt Williams, second son of John 
Williams, of Elm-grove, Southsea, Hants, esq., 
to Ann Belmuade, daughter of the late —— 
Houghton, esy., of the Cape of Good Hope. 

At Stoke church, Plymonth, by the Rev. Dr. 
Jacob, John Wordingham, esq., M.D., of Ken- 
sington, to Hannab, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Alldridge, esq., R.N. The bride was given 
away by Admiral Sir Manley Dixon, K.C.B., 
her father being, absent in His Majesty’s ship 
Superb. 

At Walcott church, Bath, Frederick Henry 
Yates, esq., of Charlotte-street, to Miss Brun- 
ton, daughter of John Brunton, esq. 


DEATHS. 


At his house in Spring-gardens, after along 
and painful illness, Christopher Allett, esq. 
— agent.—-At Newton, near Portsmouth, T. 
Auldjo. esq , of East Cowes, Isle of Wight, 67. 

In the Minories, after a long and painful ill 
ness, Robert Brockholes, esq , of Chigwell-row, 
Essex.—At Charmouth, Lieutenant Gabriel 
Bray, R.N. many years Captain in the Custom- 
house service, 74.—At Sidmouth, the Rev. 
James Barnard, rector of Combeilory, in the 
eounty of Somerset, and of Stoodleigh, in the 
county of Devon, 70.—Hannah, the wife of 
James Birt, esq., Loughton, Essex.—At her 
house, 13, Upper Wimpole-street, Mrs. P. H, 
Bridges, relict of the late Lieut.-General 
Bridges, much regretted by her friends, 75. 

At his residence in Brook-street, Sir Eyre 
Coote, of West Park, Hants, who served his 
king and country in various climates for up- 
wards of forty years, and with distinguished 
merit as an officer. He has left an amiable 
widow and son to lament his loss, whose atten- 
tions to him have been unremitting, 63.—At 
Sutton, Thomas Creser, esq.—At her house, 
Newington, Surrey, Mrs. Frances Crubin, in 
the Sith year of her age. 


At his house in the New Kent-road, Henry 
Hieronymus Deacon, esy., one of the oldest 
members of the Stock Exchange, 80,—At his 
house, Pratt-place, Camden-town, Christian 
Dietrichsen, esq., 81. 

At Abbots, Bromley, sincerely and deservedly 
lamented by her family and friends, Mrs. 
Flesher, wife of W. Flesher, esq., 64. 

Josep Gundry, of Bridport, esq., banker, 73. 
—In Devonshire-street, Portland-place, Cathe- 
rine Spencer, the beloved wife of Mr. Octavius 
Greene, and daughter of Benjamin Norton ,esq., 
of Bawburgh-hall, in the county of Norfolk. 

At Lieutenant-Colonel Cavendish’s, at Chis- 
wick, Villiers Frederick Francis, voungest son 
of the late Hon. Frederick Howard, 8.—At her 
house, Maryland Point, Stratford, Essex, Eliza- 


beth, relict of the late Sir Charles Higden, esq., 


Sl. 

At his house at Deptford, John Mason, esq., 
a Justice of the Peace for the counties of Kent 
and Surrey, 58.—In Ludgate-street, while on a 
visit to Charles Candy and Mrs. W. Candy, 
Eliza, widow of General Keith Macalister, late 
of Wimpole - atreet, Cavendish - square, and 
‘Toresdale Castle, Argyleshire, N, B.. 32. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From TUESDAY, NOV. 18, To TUESDAY, DEC. 16, 1823 incLusive. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


W., Horrocks, Liverpool, corn-dealer. 

J. Matthews, jun. Brixham, Devonshire, coal- 
merchant. 

T. Maydew, Corbridge, Staffordshire, biue- 
manufacturer. 

Frederick and Godfrey Molling, Jerusalem- 
court, Gracechurch-street, merchants. 


R. Nunn and T. Fisher,Grub-street, Fore-street, 
timber-merchants. 

J. Tarbuck, Sutton, Lancashire, brewer. 

Llewellyn Watkins Williams, now or late of the 
Old Bailey, eating-house-keeper. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Abraham, I, Castle-street, Houndsditch, jewel- 
ler. (Aspinall, Jackson, and Robins, Fur- 
nival’sinn, Holborn. 

Allum, T.W.Great Marlow, Bucks, bricklayer 
and builder. (Ellison and Bloxam, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Appleton, J. Tottenham-court-road, cooper. 
(Watson an& Son, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street. 

Appleyard, J. Catharine-street, Strand, book- 
seller. (Eyles, Worship-street-road. 

Atkinson, T. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner. (Stocker and Dawson, New Bos- 
well-court. 

Bailey, J. Liverpool, merchant. (James and 
Henry Lowe, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane; and Orred, Lowe, and Hurrey, 
Exchauge-alley, Liverpool. 

Baylis, E. Painswick, Gloucestershire, manu- 
facturer of cloth. (Becke, Devonshire-street, 
Queen-square. 

Baines, 8. Canterbury, bookseller. (Smith 
and Weir, Austinfriars. 

Bromige, W. Hartlebury, Worcestershire, tai- 
lor. (Cardale, Buxton, and Parlby, Gray’s- 
inn. 

Bruggenkate, G. A. T. and T. H. Payne, Fen- 
church - buildings, Fenchurch- street, mer- 
chants. (Gatty, Haddon, and Gatty, Angel- 
court. 

Bosher, J. St. Stephen’s, Hertfordshire, dealer 
in cattle, (Tanner, Fore-street, Finsbury- 

uare. 

Bathurst Symes, G. New-terrace, Camberwell- 
green, dealer. (Jones, Brunswick-square, 
Bidder, T. Ilfracombe, Devonshire, tallow- 
chandler. (Clowes, Orme, and Wadlake, 

King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Cutmore, J. Birchin-lane, jeweller. (Pownall, 
Old Jewry. 

Cronshey, S. King-street, Westminster, cheese- 
monger. (Watson and Son, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street. 

Chambers, J. Gracechurch-street, tobacconist. 
(Jones, Threadneedie-street, 

Cook, J. Rochdale, Lancashire, ironmonger. 
(Blakelock, Sergeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Cordingly, W. Russell-place, Lower Russel- 
street, Bermondsey, brewer. (‘Fownshend, 
Cryoked-lane. 

Candlin, Fenchureh-street, merchant. (Tilson, 
and Preston, Coleman-street. 

Cox, J. Wells, Somersetshire, miller. (Adling- 
ton, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Cross, R. Manchester, leather-factor. (Edger- 
ley, Shrewsbury. 

Champtaloup, J. Counter-street, Southwark, 
orange-merchant. (Blunt and Roy, Old 
Broad-street. 

Davidson, J. Choriton-row, Lancashire, stone- 


mason. (Ellis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gortou, 
Chancery-lane. 

Davies, J. Hereford, victualler. (Atherton, 
Clerk’s Office, Castle-street, Leicester-fields. 

Dowling, W. King-street, Tower-hill. (Bad- 
deley, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields. 

Dixon, G. Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, 
ironmonger. (Hewitt, ‘Tokenhouse - yard, 
Lothbury. 

Damms, G, Chestertield, Derbyshire, draper-. 
(Taylor, Clement's inn, 

Ella, J. Lower Thames-street, wine-merchant. 
(Pain, Lyon’s-inn. 

Ellaby, T. Emberton, Buckinghamshire, lace- 
merchant. (Taylor, John-st. Bedford-row. 

Farrer, W. Friday-street, Cheapside, victualler 
and wine merchant. (Spence and Desborough, 
Sise-lane. 

Fasana, D. Bath, fancy-stationer. (Courteen, 
Size-lane. 

Grace, R. Fenchurch-street, hat-manufacturer 
(Willis, Finsburv-place. 

Grant, M. Clifton, Glocestershire, lodging- 
house-keeper. (Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Gough, J. Little Tower-street, vintner. (Wil- 
kinson, New North-street, Red Lion-square. 

Holbrook, J. Derbyshire, grocer, dealer and 
chapman. (‘T. Lev’ Greaves, Derby ; and . 
Wragg, Ave Maria-lape, St. Paul's. 

Hooper, J. Mitre-court, Fleet-street, stationer. 
(Dickens, Bow.lane. 

Hodgson, T. Newgate-street, linen draper. 
(Butler, Watling-street. 

Heavy, J. Worship street, cabinet - maker. 
(Webb, Bartlett’s-buildiugs, Holborn. 

Holland, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 
Briggs, Taylor, and Mould, Lincoln’s-inn- 

elds. 
Harris, J. Adle-hill, Doctor’scommons, livery- 
stable-keeper. (Clayton, New-inn, Strand. 
Hill, T. West Smithfield, grocer. (Whitton, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

Hutchinson, J. Little St. Thohi## Apostle, 
wholesale ham-factor. (Steel, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 

Hodge, H. Duval's-lane, Islington, brick-maker. 
(Williams, Bond-court, Walbrook, 

Hodges, J. Aldgate, blanket-warehouseman. 
(Tilson and Preston, Coleman-street. 

Hamilton, R. Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
manufacturer of earthenware. (Wolston, 
Furnival’s-inn. 

Jones, W. Dog-row, Mile-end, wheelwright. 
(M’ Duff, Castle-street, Holborn. 

Isaacs, J. Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, dra- 
per. (Pearson, Pump-court, Temple. 

Jones, E. A. and Jones, W. H., Hackney-fields, 
brewers. (Huxley, Pamp-court, Temple 

Joyce, L. Keyford, Somersetshire, innholder, 
(Hartley, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
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King, T. Frederick - place, Kennington - lane, 
merchant. (Grimaldi and Staples, Copthall- 
court. 

Lincoln, J. Norwich, miller. (Poole and Green- 
field, Gray's-inn-square. 

Minchin, T. Verulam buildings, Gray's - inn, 
dealer. (Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s-buildings, 
Holborn, 

Moodv, W. Leeds, joiner. (Smithson,Old Jewry. 

Morris, C. Fore-street, Cripplegate, victualler. 
(Boxer, Furnival’s-inn. 

Marsden, T. King-street, Portman-sq., dealer in 
horses. (Griffith, High-street, Mary-le-bone. 

Moses, S. Portsea, slopseller. (Bogue, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row. 

Moon, J. Bristol, currier. (Poole and Green- 
field, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Northover, H. Somersetshire, farmer. (Popkin, 
Dean-street, Soho. 

Olivant, A. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, miller. 
(Capes, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. 

Powell, J.G. Egham, Surrey, dealer. (Thwaites, 
Vittoria-place, South Lambeth. 

Penny, J. and T. Shepton-Mallet, Somerset- 
shire, grocers. (Bourdillon & Hewitt, Bread. 
street, Cheapside. 

Price, J. Lower-street, Islington, coach-master. 
(Pullen, Barber’s-hall, Monkwell-street. 

Preddey, R. Bristol, baker. (Edmonds, Exche- 

uer-office of Pleas, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Roberts, £. Oxford-street, linen-draper. (Par- 
ton, Bow Church-yard. 

Reeves, R. Stockport, Cheshire, shopkeeper. 

Lowe and Son, Southampton - buildings, 
hancery-lane; and Newton and Winterbot- 
tom, Stockport. 

Rowe, G. Great Smith-street, Chelsea, surgeon. 
(Harvey and Wilson, Lincoln’s-inn-tields, 

Robinson, J. Burslem, Staffordshire, manufac- 
turer of earthenware. (Wolston, Furnival’s- 
inn. 

Ransom, J. Stoke Newington, coach-master. 
(Osbaldeston and Murray,London-street, Fen- 
church-street, 


Dividends. [Dec, 


Redfern, W., Stevenson, T. and Blatherwick 
W. Nottingham, hosiers. (Knowles, New-inn. 

Simes, W. Canonbury-tower, Islington, dealer. 
(Combe, Staple-inn. 

Smith, G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (Grace and 
Stedman, Birehin lane, Lompard-street, 

Spencer, J. Norwich, bombazine and crape ma- 
nufacturer. (Taylor and Roscoe, King's- 
bench-walk, Temple; and Parkinson and 
Staff, Norwich. 

Sargeant, J. Wentworth-street, Whitechapel, 
manufacturing chymist. (Richardson, Wal- 
brook. 

Seeley, B. and Nash, E. Red Lion-yard, Alders- 
gate-street, andOld-street-road, horse dealers, 
(Stevens and Wood, St. Thomas Apostle. 

Smith, W. Worcester, brewer. (Cardale, Bux- 
ton, and Parley, Gray’s-inn. 

Spearing, J. and Rogers, J. Portsmouth, coach- 
makers. (Collett, Wimburn, and Collett, 
Chancery-lane. 

Tomes, C. Lincoln’s-inn. fields, scrivener. (Ho- 
wartk, Warwick. street, Golden-square. 

Upton, J. Tadcaster, Yorkshire, money-scri- 
vener. (Lys, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Vincent, C. Tarrant - Rushton, Dorsetshire, 
dealer. (Fitch, Union-street, Southwark. 

Wagstaff, J. Worcester, saddler, collar-maker, 
and coach proprietor. (Cardale, Buxton, and 
Parlby, Gray’s-inn. 

Weedou, G. Bath, brass-founder. (Adlington, 
Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row, 

Wilson, RK. Birmingham, tea-dealer. (Hind- 
marsh, Crescent, Jewin-street, Cripplegate. 

Weller, T. Croydon, watch - maker. (Blatie, 
Palsgrave-place, 'Temple-bar. 

Whalley,T. Chorley, Lancashire, manufacturer. 
= wa and Johnson, King’s-bench-walk, Tem- 

e. 

Whalley, C. Rivington, Lancashire, manufac- 
turer. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s bench- 
walk, Temple. 

Wood, 8S. Poswick, Herefordshire dealer. (Wit- 
liams and White, Lincoln’s-inn, Old-square. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Atkins, W. Chipping Norton, Dec. 16. 

Adams, W. Narrow-wall, Lambeth, Dec. 20, 

Atkins, S. Great Portland-street, chymist, Dec. 
20 


Austin, T., J. Gregory, and J, Husson, Bath, 
Jan. 10. 

Apedaile, G. North Shields, Jan. 2. 

Andrew, P. P. Brighton, grocer, Dec. 30. 

Armstrong, G.I. Prince’s-square, Ratcliff-high- 
way, Jan. 3. 

Avison, J. Eastborn, Kildwick, Yorkshire, Jan. 
10. 

Bury, T. Exeter, factor, Dec. 12. 

Butler, E. Alcester, fellmonger, Dec. 11. 

Banbury, C. H. Wood-street, Cheapside, Nov.29. 

Birch, R. Y. Hammersmith, Dec. 19. 

Brown, G. New Bond-street, oil-man, Dec, 20. 

Barrett, W. Old Broad-street, merchant, Dec.9, 

Brewer, S. Alderton, Suffolk, Jan. 7. 

Burn, J. Lothbury, merchant, Dec. 20. 

Banbury, C. H. Wood-street, Cheapside, Dec.16. 

Bates, T. Cushion-court, Old Broad-street, Jan. 
10. 

Cutbush, H. and W. Maidstone, carpenters, 
Dec. 13. 

Chalk,J. Blackfriars-road, Dec. 13. 

Clark, H. and F. Grundy, Liverpool, Dec. 19. 

Chubb, W. P. Aldgate, Chymist, Dec. 16. 

Cooper, J. Newport, Isle of Wight, victnaller, 
Dec. 22. 

Cuff, J. Regent-street, jeweller, Dec. 27. 

Chambers, C, Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street, 
ironmonger, Jan. 10. 

Canning, H, Broad-street, merchant, Jan. 10. 

Cooke, J. Fareham, Hants, tanner, Jan. 5. 

Collier, J. Rainow, Cheshire, cotton-spinner, 

Dec. 31. 


a J. Brighton-place, New Kent-road, 

an. 3, 

Courthope, F. W. Langbourn-chambers, Fen- 
church-street, Jan. 13, 

Douthart, S. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 20. 

Dixon, W. Portsmouth, tailor, Dec. I6. 

Day, R. H. Tovil, Kent, Dec. 6. 

Denne, J. Lamb’s Conduit-street, Dec. 20. 

Forster, C. F. Margate, coal-merchant, Jan. 15. 

Fisher, S. Winchcomb, Gloucestershire, Jan. 7. 

ig J. New-court, St. Swithen’s-lane, Jan. 

0. 

Greaves, J. jun. Liverpool, broker, Dee. 10. 

Gliddon, A. King-street, Covent-garden, Dec. 9. 

Gars, W. Grassington, Yorkshire, Dec. 17. 

Gooden, J. Chiswell-street, victualler, Dec, 23. 

Goodair, J. Chorley, Lancashire, Jan. 5. 

Gelsthorp, J. Molineaux-street, Mary-le-bone, 
Jan 17, 

Hedges, T. Bristol, grocer, Dec. 10 and 30. 

Hyde, W. Howford-buildings,Fenchurch-street, 
Dec. 16. 

Haffner, M. Canon-street, St. George, Dec. 13. 

Higgs, D. Chipping Sodbury, Dec. 18. 

Hughes, R. Althrey Woodhouse, Flintshire, 
Dec, 20. 

Holinden, W. Milton, Kent, Dec. 20. 

Howarth, E. Leeds, Woolstapler, Dec, 17. 

Hunter, J. Hawkshurst, Kent, Jan. 10. 

Hellicar, J. Andover, Hants. Jan, 20. 

Hague, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, Jan. 3. 

Heilver, J. Lioyd’s Coffee-House, insurance- 
broker, Jan, 3. 

Harrison, R. Coleshill, Warwickshire, tanner, 
Jan. 6. 

Hadson, J. Birchen-lane and Walworth, Surrey. 
Jan. 6. 
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Humphreys, 8. Charlotte -street, Portland- 
place, merchant, Jan. 6. 

Judd, G, Faringdon, Bucks, Dec, 20, 

Johnstone, J. and P. M‘Pherson, Liverpool, 
Dec, 29, 

Isherwood, J. Manchester, manufacturer, Dec. 
3i. 

Kitchen, R. and J. Amery, Liverpool, Dec. 10. 

Kelly, J. A., S. A., and T. H. Strand, saddlers, 
Dec. 20. 

Kinning, T. Oxford-street, linen-draper, Dec.13. 

Ketcher, N. Bradwell, Essex, Dec. 20. 

Larbalestier, J. Angel-court, ‘Throgmorton- 
street, Dec. 16. 

Lambeth, R. Manchester, manufacturer, Dec. 
23 


Lowe, S. Newrian-street, painter on glass, 
Dec. 9. 

Lowe, J. Warrington. currier, Dec. 12, 

Molyneux, 'T. Holborn, boot-maker, Dec. 9. 

Marshall, P. Scarborough, grocer, Dec. 10. 

Milnes, J. Halifax, grocer, Dec. 9. 

May, W. King’s Head Tavern, Newgate-street, 
Dec. 13. 

Mather, E. Oxford, grocer, Dec. 20. 

Minchin, T. A. Portsmouth, baker, Dec. 16. 

Marks, M. Romford, slopseller, Dec. 16. 

Meliss, G. Fenchurch-street, Feb. 7. 

Moorhouse, J. Stock port, broker, Dec. 31. 

Moorhouse, J. Sloane-street, Chelsea, Jan. 17. 

Mackie, J. Watling-street, merchant, Jan. 3. 

Middlehurst, J. Blackburn, Lancashire, Jan. 9. 

Potts, W. Sheerness, linen-draper, Dec. 16. 

Purdie, J., T. D. Mildred, and A. Dent, Size- 
lane, Dec. 13. 

Plumb, 8S. Gosport, innkeeper, Dec. 18. 

Pothonier, F. Corporation-row, Clerkenwell, 
Dec. 6. 

Porter, B. and R. R. Baines, Myton, Yorkshire, 
Dec. 23. 

Palmer, 'T. Gutter-lane, Cheapside, Jan. 10. 

Piercy, J. and R. Saunders, Birmingham, Dec, 
31 


Pratt, J. Brook’s-place, Kennington, surgeon, 
Jan. 3. 
Powis, J. Midford-place, Tottenham-court-road, 
* Jan. 20. 
Roxby, R. B. Arbour-square, Commercial-read, 
Dec. 9 and 16. 
Rusaell, J. Rochester, wine-merchant, Nov. 22. 
Rigg, R. and R. Whitehaven, brewers, Dec. 12. 
Reddell, J. H. Balsall-heath, Worcestershire, 
Dec. 17. 
Richards, W. Shoreditch, suap-maker, Dec. 16. 
Raincock, G. Harlow, Essex, Dec. 16. 
Ryde, J. and J. Stewardson, 'Change-alley, 
Dec. 16. 


Rivers, W. and J. Clowes, Shelton, Stafford. 
shire, Dec. 24. 

Ritchie, J. and J. Watling-street, Dec. 20. 

Ryhot, F. Cheapside, silk-mercer, Jan. 10, 

Rowley, J.and J. B. B. Clarke, Stourport, Wor- 
cestershire, Dec, 30. 

Roper, J. Norwich, woollen-draper, Jan. 9, 

Roylance, S. Liverpool, merchant, Jan, 9. 

Simons, W. Birmingham, Dec. 9. 

Salmon, S. Regent-street, stationer, Dec. 13. 

Searth, J. and W. Morley, Yorkshire, Dee, 15, 

South, J. Cardiff, Glamorganshire, Dec. 16. 

Sparks, W. and J. Frome, Selwood, Dec. 20, 

Staff, H. A. Norwich, Dec. 29. 

Sharp, G. W. and G. Threadneedle-st., Jan. 10. 

Sharpley, A. Binbrook, Lincolnshire, Jan, 1. 

Steel, S. Rotherham, Yorkshire, Dec. 31. 

Scott, J. Alley-field, Cumberland, Jan. 2. 

Silver, J. and J. and A. Boyson, Size-lane, Jan. 
20 


Taylor, H.and E. Manchester and Blackley, 
Dec. 18. 

Turner, J. Fleet-street, silk-mercer, Dec. 20. 

Thompson, J. South Shields, ship-owner, Dec. 
29 


Trickle, E. Nuneatan, Warwickshire, Dec, 23. 

Turner; W. Liangollen, Denbighshire, and A. 
Comber, Manchester,cotton-spinners, Dee. 30. 

Thomas, R.S. Hanbury,Worcestershire, Jan.3. 

Thomas, H. W. Wolverhampton, Jan, 2, 

Tyler, P. Haddenham, Bucks, Jan. 5. 

Tippetts, E, and E. Gethen, Basinghall-street, 
Jan. 10. 

Underwoud, C, Cheltenham, builder, Dec. 30. 

Viney, J. Bristol, cabinet-maker, Dec. 15. 

Vos, H. and J. C, Essey, New-court, Crntched- 
friars, Jan. 13. 

Wood, W. Monythusloyne, Monmouthshire, 
Dec. 18. 

Willington, J. and E. Birmingham, Dec. 16. 

Ward, J. Birmingham, Dec. 29. 

Wood, J. Bishopsgate-street, Without, Dec. 27. 

Woolcock, J. Truro, draper, Dec. 20. 

Walker, J.jun. Axbridge, Somersetshire, Dec, 
o-7 


ase 
Willis, R Broad-street, Bloomsbury, tobacco- 
nist, Jan, 17. 
Wilkinson, J. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, Dec. 30. 
Whyte, D. Lewes, linen-draper, Jan, 3. 
Wagstaff, S.and T. Baylis, Kidderminster, Dec. 


20. 
Wood, T. Tunbridge, Wilts, clothier, Dee, 31, 
Wilson, R. Birmingham, merchant, Dec, 31, 
Willis, T. Portsmouth, grocer, &c. Jan. 8, 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING LIST.—Season, 1823, 1824. 























‘¢] shins’ N Yonsi g Managing Cc d First Offi Ss dOfficers}Third Officers.|FourthOfficers.| S ons Pursers To be in he When 
E Shins’ Names, | Consignments. e Owners. ommanders.| Firs cers,/Secon cers; Thir cers./Fourth urgeons. . afloat. Downe, | sailed, 
o| Macqueen ......|j 1332|John Campbell |James Walker Henry Agar j|A. Reid A. Pitcairn F. Macqueen |A, Macrae J.S. Anderson}, 
2|Berwickshire ...| > Beng. & China/1332/S. Marjoribanks |J. Shepherd H. L. Thomas |F. Madan T. M. Storr R, Chant T. Davidson |J.W. Rose 
2! Duchessof Atholl 1330|W. E. ¥errers |E M. Daniell |R.Dudman_  j{J. Luyken T.J, Dyer H. Rivaz R. H. Cox C.S. Compton 
Duke of York... 1327|S. Marjoribanks |A. H.Campbell| W. Pitman John D.Orr |T. Shepherd {F. MacNeil  ([D. Allan W. Dallas 1824 
6/Castle Huntly. ..| > Bomb.& China/1200/J, H. Gledstanes}H.A.Drummon!T. Dunkin S. V. Wood G. C. Kennedy |H, Wise .Campbell {H. Wright ISNov| 8 Jan. 
Thomas Coutts.. 1334/S. Marjoribanks |A. Chrystie W.Drayner’ |A. Vincent Henry Burn |G, Elphinstone|J. Beveridge |W. Maltman 
General Harris . } a ee ae 1200) James Sims G. Welstead (J.C.Whiteman|S. Newdick J.M. Williams|J. C. Milward |T. Colledge W. Dickenson yj 
Canning........| 1326/(Company’s ship) James Head /|P. Baylis A, Rivers A. Broadhurst |G. Creighton |R. Simmons |W. Ainslie 
5j Ear! of Balearras| \ Beng. & Chinajl1417|(Company’s ship) P. Cameron lr’. Smith W. Pulham (J. P.Grifith (0, Richardson |Henry Arnot |J. L. Wardell 
Sir David Scott. 1342/ Joseph Hare J.A.Tween | -. + -}/T, Blair |R. Scott D.J.Ward [N. Grant J, Hodson 17D — 
| j 7Dec,| 5 Feb. 
a. | St, Hel. Bomb] 2. ee | | Be 
ondon.....s.. | } snd Chine. 1332)\(Company’s ship)|J, B, Sotheby |B, Broughton |T. B. Penfold \W.K. ackman/W. Pigott D. Mackenzie |J. Herbert 
| | | | 
' ; ' | 
4\Dunira........ 1 Bomb.& China 1325|George Palmer |M, Hamilton /John Shute N. de St. Croix, J. Wilson J. Ricketts A. Kedslie S.H. Ayres 
6) Marquis Camden} : Eo Samson) Thos, Larkins ¥- Morgan Gilson R, Fox E. Markham /A. Forbes A. Thomson /T. Collingwood 
31Dec.| 20 Feb. 
6|Lady Melvillie. . 3 Madr. & au, fiseblen Rt. Wigram % Clifford IR, Clifford H.C.Smith |W. Lewis 'T. Littlejohn j|J. Eccles W. Clifford 
2) William Fairlie {5° "’ 11348| Joseph Hare K. Smith - - - - - | - - "| . _ - - - - - - 
BOrwell ob i5ce- oat) aa Isacke |W, E. Farrer |G, A. Bond J.Gisborne | - - -\J. R. Pidding |W. Bremner 'W.P. Burt 1824 |1g i] 
7| Marquis Hantly . China 1279) J. Mac Taggart |J.S.H, Fraser . - -|T. Leach |W. Marquis (T. Hutchinson |J. Simpson W. M. Harper » ore, 18 April.) 
9, Prineess Amelia. : 1275)Robert Williams/Thos. Williams - - . - - -| “ - ° ° ° -|Barron Milne |T, Hacket 
DASE oc cd cdasccs wp. Marjoribanks |John Levy R.H.Rhind |Henry Cole B- R. Pearce pene? Say W.Hamilton |WM.deCharme 
Z|ASi&y...ceeeee-.| ) TWO ships for) 958'Henry Bonham |TF,Balderston|D. Marshall - -\T. J. Wright |W, P. Bonham|F. Burlin J. Gardner 
7) Rose ....4.....|f Madras and) 955|Thomas Milroy |T, Marquis J.O.M’Taggart|John Sprott | - -W. Clark A. Stirling J. Milroy 


7|Marchioness Ely Bengal ; the| 952\OctaviusWigram|C. E, Mangles | P. Herbert H.M.Sterndale|W. F. Hopkins - «+  +|W. Seott W. Millett 


7|Prinee Regent ..|\ others to Ben.| 953)Henry Bonham |Henry Htsmer James S. Biles|\G. K. Bathie |J. Moore 





° -|T. L. Matthews A. Crowe 
J.W.Graham 


6) General Hewitt.../7 gal, | =e ship)|'T. W, Barrow |Robert Lowis IR. Thomas F.G, Moore [B J. Bell E, Turner 
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VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER 
From NoveMBBSR 28,to December 27, 1823, 
By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Connarbn. 





Bar.| Ther. Wind. Obser. 
28 29°79| 45 S.E. Fair 930°09 51 
29 29°61' 44 | S.E. |Ditto | 1030°25' 52 
3) 29°24, 52 | S.W. Ditto | 1130-44 45 
12898) 43 | S.W. |Ditto |} 1230-54 44 
22964) 44 | E. Rain | 13 9039, 43 
3,29°97/ 42 | N.E. Shwy! 14 3035' 39 
42995] 40 | N. Fair | 15 30°25' 32 
529.81! 36 | S.W. Ditto | 163019, 35 
629.59) 35 | S.W. Ditto | 17 3054) 35 
7|29°85| 44 S. |Ditto | 18 30°29) 48 
$8 29° ss 50 E. Shw v}1930°34 46 


rr ee 


PRICE’OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Canals. 
Ashton and Oldham 
er 
Riemlagteas divided } 
Bolton aud Bury ........ 
Hreckpock and Abergav. 
a 
Chesterfield 
Coventry . 
Cromford 
Croydon 
Derby be eeranee heeeans 
Dudley Sea eddatedeaess 
Ellesmere and Chester . 
SER. «sla ddngoqehin ace 
Forth and Clyde 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey 
COME BNO. oc ieieccecec 
Grand Western 
errr rr 
Hereford and Gleucester.. 
EE os snenwdeseeee 
Leeds and Liverpool 
Leicester 
Leicester & Northampton 
Loughborough .......... 
Melton Mowbray 
Monmouthshire ......... 
Montgomeryshire 
| | Re ere 
Nottingham............. 
Oxford 


eeeeeeereeeeee 
@reeseeeereee 
eeeeeeeereeeeee 


eoreeeeee 
eeeetereee 


eeeeeeeeee 


seeeeeee 


oeereee 


Pc cbibusssvdenteus 
PROGMEANS 2 wcccccccccescs 
Shrewsbury .........-... 
Bhropaltire ......ccccscee 
Somerset Coal........... 
Ditto, Lock Fund ..... 


Stourbridge pentesoceere 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater 
I 6.65 6nccsehecacas 
ee ey 
Thames and Medway . 

Thames and Severn, New 
Trent & Mersey ....-.... 


Warwickand Birmingh. ; 


Warwick and Napton .. 
Worcester & Birmingham 
Docks. 

SOE ode cccaeiscnaaes 
West India 
East India ........ 
Commericial .........-.-- 
East Country 


eer eeenen ners 


reenter eeee 











Per | pir. per | 


| Bar. Ther. Wind. Obser,) 


-- —— 


, BRIDGES, 





, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &ce. 
DECEMBER 19, 1823 


Per 
Share. Ann, || Share. 
S. % | £. s. d. || Bridges. £. & 
150 | 5 | OMRIOUEE: pccscess sess 17 
215 12 Pts IOOU <i csewsecees 60 
315 12 10 || Ditto, Loam ............ 100 
112 5 f ED i wisrbkewadweaes 30 
100 } 5 PP dents sanciaes 5 
oo | -- Water-works. 
120 § Chelsea ; ebadavaveus 
1100 | 44 || East London............ lt 32 
270 | 14 | Grand Junction Peamaneman 68 
45), — Ri cactiadeiesecnko 40 
140  e London Bridge .......... 58 10 
63 3 | South I ondon tad aaa 45 
67 3 || West Middlesex......... 7 
1000 § | York Buildings ... ..... 20 
480 20 Insurances. 
270 10 2 EN 0 nweeahebeanael §2 
49 aos MY dea ewe wn badeads 6 
20 ai. .; Phun ith annbambedones 575 
6 — '| Birmingham Fire ....... 350 
160 & Pe aks esassckasaens 50 
60 att RRR stGctencevascvewss 43 
28 1 Gk ccsincndehniaades 3 6 
380 12 NOD ccccccenecvess 20 
330 14 NE 6565 ceeade eben seas shut 
82 4 I: ccespaeehseds 18 
4000 170 POE ceeenenkancadened 5 5 
240 1 \} Imperial Fire............ 126 
195 10 Ec cecheneawer 12 
71 ' 210 Keut Fire........... saben 71 
333 13 i} London Fire ............ _— 
240 12 || London Sbip............ 24 
780 32 Si. cceeeusagaud 20 
25 — RS iit d anak eben eaan 219 
17 Royal Exchange ........ shut 
94 3 SP ivccccssenesasens 212 
180 9 10 a ee 23 10 
125 7 Bs shncnncenatektset 42 
135 9 Gas Lights. 
12 10 5 15 Gas Lightand Coke (Chart 
R00 4% CN. cc anveneces 73 
212 10 10 City Gas Light Company. | 131 
20 —_ er 74 
550 30 South London ... ...... 152 
195 10 Sumperial. ...ccsccecccces 55 10 
150 -— Literary Institutions. 

22 10 - DY cwiseesens Aeukad 31 
Jl — re re 9 
2150 75 5Sbon. || Metropolitan ..........-. par 

Miscellaneous. 

} 240 1 Mection MGI. .sccccccss 25 
215 10 10 |) British Copper een: 29 

36 10 l Golden Lane Brewery. 8 

We umainncecnmaahawns 5 

shut 418 Lendon Com.Sale Rooms 16 5 
shut 10 Carnatic Stock let class . shut 
150 Py wswewans 2d ditto . shut 
shut 310 

27 -_ 





, &c. AT NINE o' CLOCK, A. M. 


Bar.| Ther. Wind. Obser. 

E. Fair | 20/3014) 46 | N, Dre 

K. Shwy | 21/2997) 48 K. | Ditto 

N.E. Ditto | 22/3012) 49 | S.E.. |Ditto 

| KE. Fair {| 23/29°92) 48 | S.W [Ditto 

E. (Ditto | 24/2996) 49 | S.W. jRain 

S.W. Ditto | 25)29°98/ 48 | S.W. |Ditto 

| S.W. Ditto | 26)30°15) 49 S.W. {Ditto 
S.W. Ditto } 
3.W. Ditto 
N. Ditto 
N. ‘Ditto 


ge 


WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 


Dir. 


per.dnun 


Hi ab 


Messrs. EDMONDS and WOLYVE, No, 9,'Change-Alley Cormbill. 







































j 
Davs. | 











19,228} 8 
20 2264 


60) POW i 
on aww aD 


| 


eer 


Ditto... 


Madrid 
Cadiz ... 
Bilboa,..... 
Barcelona ,. 


Malaga .. 


Genoa,. 


BOGMA cicecs 
Naples...... 
Palermo,. 
Lisbon,.... 








Red. 


Bank 
1823.) Stock. 
Nov. | 
95)294 835 
26}2244 54 
27|224; 183% 
25\2239 4 1834 
oy) — 1834 
Dee | 
1}995 1 


11 2274 64, 
12.226} 7] )s44 
13) 227 4 44 
152274 8 |8 
16,2254 9 S 
17\229 85 
1® 


Bourdeaux ,.. 
Frankfort on the main .... 

Petersburgh, 3 Us per rble.. | 
Berlin cur. dolls, 
Vienna, effective 2 m. Flor. ..| 10 12 
Trieste,..... ditto 


Rotterdam wccocecccecsesece 
AutWwerp ..ccccoess 
Hamburgh ....... 
eee 
Paris.......... 3 days sight} 
weeee 3 MOnths| 





Gibraltar .... 
Leghorn .....cccceseeees 


oo per Oz. .. 


Comets «COCO 


—_— 


3 Pr.C.|3 Pr. C. 
Cons. 


Amsterdam, C. f..... 2c ccce 
.. at sight 


ee@e0eeeeee 


daweed oe 
eee ad 


eer eevee eee eeese 


Venice, Italian Liv. 





| 


Cons. 





41973 4/1004 
Aloz4 ” 11004 
4.9546 TALON 
A 74 100} 
4197 100 
J - 1003 
1974 100 
1974 4}100 
97 4 100+ 
974 1004 
~— 1004 
— |100: 
98 100: 
Os} 100% 
"8} S)1005 
Qs 4 eloos 
— {1002 
— jloog 
4 10041014 
99 


995 B7L0OL 1003 
Ore 9 11009 
987 100% 

— j100% 
99 1008 
98% “1003 


ee 


§)104 
100) 104} 


101 100; 


570 


Ann, 


3+ Pr.C./4 Pr. C.IN aPr.C.| 
Cons. 


A}104! 


4/104 






ROOD OO 


2 


PC IOX 


100) 1044 
l 
4 



























21 7-16 











79 80p\49 5 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th Nov. to 24th December, 1823. 





— |21 7-16 — {80 79p\50 52p/85 
— (|21 7-16 9-16 — {81 84p|50 S6pis5 
— {21 9-16 — |84 $2p\54 57pis5 
— |21 9-16 3] — |83p [56 58p)85 
— [214 9.16 — |83 84/58 56p|s53 
— i213 — |s82p 57 S3p|sog 
21 11-16 3 — |S82 84p|54 57p|86 
— {21¢ 13-16 —- }84 82p}56 54p/s6 
— |21¢ 11-16 — |83p {53 55p/86 
— /213 11-16 — |80p 51 54/86 
— /}21 11-16 3 — |82 80p|53 54p/864 
sa | si — |82 80pj)51 54p/86 
— 21 11-16 — |82 79p|51 53p|s6: 
— (|21} — {Slip {51 53p sei 








All Exchequer Bills dated prior to October, 1822, have been advertised to be paid off. 


JAMES WETENHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 











} 32 4 

| 12 0 

12 5 

| 12 h 

| 37 7 

| 37 8 

25 70 

25 90 

ecoe] 2B = 
1564 
9 

7 10 

| 10 13 
ve e| 363 
cove] DOF 
eswel eee 
354 
cece] ol 

ee ee} 

| 304 
| 463 
ooe| 433 

we ae 2 
| 45 
383 


Dette... ceksceterte ccepest 
Rio Janeiro... biwseededat 49 
DO: csdineeadeu en 40-0058 268 OO 
Dublin .. cc .ccccccccccces 94 
Pee cc acusneadeunseecncele “OH 


~--— 


Portugal Gold in Coin @eee rer ‘& 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars ,,........ 
New Doubioons ereesreeesesees 


317 6 
0 0 0 


| 


_—-——- 


ed 
J@ 





Austrian Bonds ,....... 
Chilian Bonds ........ 
Ditto, for the Acct. .... 
Columbian Bonds ....../59 
Ditto, for the Acct. .... 
Danish Bonds ........ 
Do. Marks Banéo ,..... 
Neapolitan Bonds ,,.... 
Do. for the Acct. ...... 
Peraviaw Scrip. 5... «s+ 
Poyas Bonds .......... 
Prussian Bonds ,....... 
Tiss SEs oddcaeveus 
Do. for the Acct. ...... 
Russian Bonds ,,...... 
Do. for the Acct. ...... 
Spanish 5 per Ct. Con- 
RE énnieds oe 
Do. for the Acct. ...... 
Do. 170 and 255 Bonds 
ae, We een eee 
Spanish 5 per Cent. 
Consols, 1823.,.... 8 
Do. for the Acct. ...... 
French Rents... .<ccece: 
French Serie. cook sevece 
Do. Bank Shares ,,.... 
Russian Inscription ....|! 
Bm. Beenie ics bs cece 
Spanish Bonds, 1820..... 
Do. for the Account..... 
Spanish National 53 per 
Cent. ¢ 


803 





BULLION AT PER OUNCE. 
New Dollars Ey 
Silver in Bars, Standard ,,...,. 0 





ET A TT EP A RTT TRS 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE, FOREIGN FUNDS, &c.—Dec. 24th, 1823. 
In London Exc, 








Long India |34P.C.|2P.day/Consols. 
Anniities. Stock, |l. bds.|E.billsifor acct. 
slau 3-16 4/2683 3177 80p|49 S0pis4g 3. 
F214 3-16 a 80 78p|50 48p/84 $ 
e}2i4 — 179 77p|48 49p/84 4 
3/21 1-16 3-16 [268 §]79p = 48 SOp|84; 4 
3/214 3-16 “6 — |49 48pi843 ss 
R/214 3/259 78p 18 50p/84 
\\21° 3-16 269 79 78p\48 50p|84 
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